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THE VAUDOIS WIFE.* 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Thy voice is in my ear, Belov'd! 
Thy look isin my heart, 
Thy bosom is my resting-place, 
And yet [ must depart. 
Earth on my soul is strong—too strong— 
Too precious is its chain, 
All woven of thy love, dear Friend! 
Yet vain—though mighty—vain ! 


Thou seest mine eve grow dim, Belov’d? 
Thou seest my life-blood flow — 
Bow to the Chastener silently, 
And calmly let me go! 
A little while between our hearts 
The shadowy gulf must lie, 
Yet have we for their communing 
Still, still Eternity ! 


Alas! thy tears are on my cheek, 
My Spirit they detain, 
I know that from thine agony 
Ts wrung that burning rain. 
Best —kindest—weep not! make the pang, 
The bitter conflict less— 
Oh! sad itis, and yet a joy 
To feel thy love's excess! 


But calm thee! let the thought of death 
A solemn calm restore ! 

The Voice that must be silent soon, 
Won'd speak to thee once more; 

‘That thou mayst bear its blessing on 
Through years of after-life, 

A token of consoling lore, 
Even from this hour of strife, 


I bless thee for the noble heart, 
The tender and the trae, 

Where mine hath found the happiest rest 
That e’er fond woman’s knew ; 

I bless thee, faithful Friend and Guide, 
For my own, my (treasured share, 

In the monraful secrets of thy soul, 
In thy sorrow, in thy prayer. 


I bless thee for kind looks and words, 
Shower’d on my path like dew ; 

lor all the love in those deep eyes, 
A gladness ever new ! 

Tor the voice which ne’er to mine replied 
But in kindly tones of cheer, 

Yor every spring of happiness 
My soul hath tasted here !{ 


T bless thee for the last rich boon 
Won from affection tried, 

‘The right to gaze on Death with thee, 
To perish by thy side! 

And yet more for the glorious Hope 
Even to these moments given— 

Did not thy Spirit ever lift 
The trust of mine to Heaven? 


Now be thou strong !—Oh! know we not 
Our pati must lead to this? 
A shadow and a trembling still 


Were mingled with our bliss! 


We plighted our young hearts, when storms 


Were dark upon the sky, 
in full, deep knowledge of their task~ 
To suffer and to die! 


Be strong! [leave the living voice 
Of this, my martyr blood, 

With the thousand echo of the hills, 
With the torrent’'s foaming flood,— 

4\ Spirit midst the leaves to dwell, 
A token on the air, 

‘To rouse the valiant from repose, 
The fainting from despair. 


Tear it, and bear thou on, my Love 
Aye, joyously endure ! 

‘Our mountains must be altars yet, 
Inviolate and pure. 


There must our God be worshipp’d still 
With the worship of the Free— 

Farewell !—there’s but one pang in Death, 
One only—leaving thee! 


—~»>—- 
ROUSSEAU: HIS ELOISE, AND CONFESSIONS. 


[We copy the following masterly and eloquent sketch of the cha 
racter of Rousseau and his works tots a late English publication. } 
There never yet existed an author who so completely divided the 
suffrages of the literary world as Rousseau. By one party, he has 
been cried up as an angel; by another, he has been written down as 
a damon. One class says he is above all praise; another, beneath all 


nature ; that, the utmost plausibility of art. Meanwhile, all agree 
in this one point—namely, that whether justly or unjustly, he has ex- 
ercised a despotic influence over his age; taught the most indiffe- 
rentto feel, the shallowest to think, the most abject to stickle for free- 
dom of thought andaction. Unlike Voltaire—who disseminated his 
must pestilent doctrines, and broke down the barriers of truth, rea- 
son, and moral and religious rectitude, by dint of searching irony— 
Rousseau enforces his opinions by the most winning and specious 
sensibility. He reaches the reason through the heart, or ashe him- 
self says, in his mistaken character of Lord Edouard, ‘‘ C'est le che- 
min des passions qui m’a conduit ala philosophie.” We do not, in 
the following cursory sketch, intend to be the apologists of this extra- 





| Sidious sentiments, or distorted truisms : these sufficieritly eondemn 
| themselves without our aid; all that we here profess to do is to ac- 


contempt. ‘This reader finds in his ethics the very perfection of 


Madame de Warrens, unoccupied, except in rambling about his sul- 
lime neighbourhood, where he familiarized himself with the lofties 
forms of natural beauty, and fud and strengthened a strong but dis- 
eased mind—confirmed these opinions ; until, at length, all that was 
sound and sterling in thought gave place to ert and sophistry. This 
meditative and impassioned mode of life, which, while it strengthens 
the sensibility, wholly unfits it for society, was pursued by Rousseau 
for many years, Occasionally, indeed, he visited Paris, where his 
exquisite relish for music, and the circumstance of his having com- 
posed a successful opera, procured him admittance to the highest 
circles ; but his mind could not adapt itselfto the etiquette of a court, 
his pride, too, forbade all approach to friendship, and be lived a her 
miteven within the atmosphere, of Versailles. Before this we 
should observe, he bad, from some cause or other, separated himself 
from Madame de Warrens, and now lodged inthe house of a Swiss 
family, with one member of which, a girl named Theresa, about 
nineteen years of age, he carricd on a dishonourable intercourse.— 
As if thisin itself were not sufficiently degrading, he rendered it stil! 
more so, by sending the poor offsprings of bis guilt to the Foundling 
Hospital et Paris, upon some plausible plea, which he bad the unsut- 
terable audacity to defend in conversation, and also at considerable 
length in his ** Confessions,” Meanwhile, to satisfy his notions of 
independence and secure what he called * freedom of thought and 
action,” he employed himself in copying music, by which drudgery 
he contriveéto earn a decent subsisience up to the moment when 





| ordinary writer—to palliate bis glaring obliquities ot thought, lis in-| be was takem under (be especial protection of the august family o£ 


Montmorenei. Shorily after his introduction to this family, at their 


express desire, conveyed to him in the most flattering terms, Rous- 


‘count for their origin, to trace their progress, and to show how, not- | 8€@u quitted Paris, and went to reside with them ata small cottage. 


| withstanding their sopenee moral beauty, they led asthey must al- 
ways lead, from sophistry to doubt, from doubt to despair, from des- 
nair to utter, irretrievable desolation. 


, built for him sear their own mansion; where, partly to beguile Jeis- 


ure, partly to put forth his peculiar notions on ail su 


cts Where the 
| heart isConeérhed, he engaged in the composition o 


oise, which, 


From his earliest infancy, Rousseau, who inherited from nature | When published one or two years afterwards, turned the hearts and 


| the utmost fragility of constitution—which, by the way, is one of 
the strongest fosterers of intellect—was by the force of circumstances, 
thrown upon himself for his amusements. Atan early age, he was 
apprenticed to a clock-maker at Geneva. whom he describes in his 
Confessions, as a man just sufficiently intellectual for his occupation, 
but nothing more. With this person of course he could hold no 
communion—no interchange of thought or sentiment ; his extreme 
delicacy of frame, nervous to a degree bordering at times upon 
madness, equally forbade his engaging in the usual sports of child- 
hood, and he was consequently thrown upon books for lis recrea- 
| tion ; which books, had they been supplied tohim by some sourd, 


Unluckily, they were all, with one or two exceptions, of a chivalrous 
and romantic cast—there was little or no equipoise to counteract 
their effect ; and it may readily be conceived what impression such 
works fascinating at any period of life, must have made spon the 
unformed mind of a youth, who bad never known the salutary re- 
straints of scholastic discipline, had never been taught to bridle his 
passion, to tame his enthusiasm, or square his imagination agreeable 
, to the dictates of a healthy judgment. Of course, the first effect 
; produced by such books was a disgust for his mechanical occupation. 
| We do not remember the precise way in which this aversion showed 
itself, or whether Rousseau’s father were living at the time; but we 
distinctly recollect that the embryosophist ran away from his employ- 
er, and pursued his course, unaccompanied, except by a bounding 
heart, and a slight—a very slight—stock of money, over the heaths 
and mountains of his nativeland. In one of these excursions, he 
chanced to light upon two young ladies, whom he assisted over a 
| running stream, and at whose house“ si_ rife audita recerdamur”’— 
he spent one or two delightful days. This incident, though trifling 
and scarcely worth mention in itself, is important as it regards Rous- 
seau. His ever-ereative mind, fascinated by the courtesy of these 
fair Unknowns, at once robed them in drapery selected from the 
wardrobe of a well-filled fancy ; and, as the reality of their appear- 
ance wore off, it jaid the fowndation of that beautiful idealism, 
which Madame de Warrens strenthened, Madame de Houdetot con- 
firmed, and which afterwards shone forth to the admiration and re- 
gret of thousands, ic the unequalled character of Eloise. 

It was some time after this rencontre, that fatigued with walking, 
hungry, penniless, and dispirited—the past wretched, the future a 
blank—the young Ronsseau knocked for charity at the gate of a good 
natured widow lady, named De Warrens, who atonee with ail the 
_ generous inconsiderateness ofa woman, listened to his petition, gave 
‘him goed advice, supplied him with food and money, and sent him 
(home. To this acquaintance—thus strangely commesced—must be 
| traced much, indeed the greater part, ef those singular obliquities in 
judgment and feeling whieh deformed the otherwise accute mind of 
Rosseau. Cireumstances,or as he himself wowld call it, destiny, 
threw him, some years afterwards, whea a youth of one or two and 
‘twenty, for the second time into the hands of this lady. But, alas ! 





—" 








grees he secured for bimseif an jaterest ia her heart, which, howev- 
er, in the headiong iufatuation ef the moment, he was content te 
share with anether. From this hour, his mind received a warp: from 
| this our he learned to beeome sophictical, in order to justify his 


in one of the attacks made on the , own excesses, and opinionsinsineere at first, acquired by Jong habit, 
»feceived a mortal wound, and died in ber hus-} and by being perpetual 
ing kim to courage and eudurance. 


ly broeded over, ama of decided truth._— 


\) The da¥y romance of his life~for Rousseau ao lived whol! y with 


le this period bis acquaintance was not without dishonour. By de- | 


| heads of France, and rendered its author an object of universal at: 
| traction. 
It was abont this peried that the fatal warp in judgment, of which 


| we have before spoken, put forth in Rosseau’s mind all its most 


| diseased and humiliating eccentricities. Nursed in solitude, he had 
formed notions of friendship which reality was sure to disappoint. 
| He had expected to meet in life with the “faultless monsters” of 
| fancy. Every fresh acquaintance was accordingly hailed at first 
with the utmost enthusiasm, which, however, soon subsided; dis- 
gust ensucd, then suspicion, then alienation, and, finally, invincible 
aversion It was in this way tbat bis connexion with Diderot, 


well-ordered, and enlightened individual, might in due course of! D’Alembert, Voltaire, Saint Lambert, Grimm (to whose gossiping 
} time, have given a philosopher instead of a sophist to the world — 


memoirs we owe so much delightful scandal), and a hundred others, 
| began: in this way, too, it terminated. Even the noble family of 
‘the High Constable—to whom Ronsseau was indebted for almost 
|every coifort his hypochondrieal temperament would permit bim 
to enjoy—were not secure in his mind from reproach. This evinced 
itself ia the most petty and humiliating manner. Ifthey ever invi- 
ted him to the chateau, it was, he said, to make a but of bim; if they 
respected his infirmities and his solitude, they treated him, he would 
add, with contempt: either way, they were sure to be wrong, and 
himself the injured party. Such feelings—which, though carried to 
the extreme in Rousseau, are by no means restricted to him—are 
| the necessary results of an ill-balanced temperament. While youth 
| lasts, they are in some degree kept under by the generous buoy- 
ancy, and freedom from distrust, of that age; but as years roll on, 
and the simplicity of life becomes discoloured with the taint of the 
world, the counteracting power is lost, and the mind compelled to 
dritt headlong at the mercy of a wild, capricious, and jaundiced 
disposition. fousseau’s invariable defect was the substitution of 
feeling for principle. {Je had few speculative opinions indepen- 
dently of sentiment: this svith bim was every thing; it made him 
the leading writer of his age, and it made him a wretch. He 
seemed altogether to throw overboard the notiea that man is as 
much the creature of reason as of sensibility; he objected to Hume 
that he was dispassionate, and to Voltaire that he wasa wit—as if 
such peculiarities were not strictly within the province of nature, as 
much, andeven more so, than his own foreed and heated fancy. 
But he paid the penalty—and a dreadful penalty it was—of this in- 
firm quality of mind. After hurrying from place to place—from 
Geneva to the Hermitage, from the Hermitage to the Boromean 
islands; after having been driven from one country with contempt, 
and received in another with enthusiasm; after wandering tor years 
ever Europe, and even venturing into the extreme tecesses of 
Wales—this poor, wretched misanthrope—alone, forlorn, deserted 
in his age, owning kindred with none, rejecting pity with scorn, and 
repaying kindness with distrust; a pensioner, yet professing inde- 
pendence; a slave, yeta braggart of his freedom—returned once 
again to Paris, from which, after a brief, restless stay, be finally 
set out for one of the adjacent provinces, there (o close his eyes 
and.die. , 
The manner of his death has been variously related. Some say 
| that he committed suicide; others, thet he was attacked with a fit of 
| epilepsy; others, that he fell a victim to that unconquerable dejec- 
| tion which for years had been preying on and withering the ener- 
| gies of his mindand body. Iv thisstate of doubt we shall, as a mat- 
ter of course, incline to ihe charitable side, and teke as our guide a 
shght memoir penned a few deys after his decease, and widely cir- 
culated throughout Paris. Accerding to this narrative, Rousseag 
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had been ailing for some weeks; but it was not until within a day 
or two of his death that he anticipated the slightest danger. Hp 
love of nature—aund this, be it said to bis honour, was an enth 
tic passion that weither age nor infirmity could quench —remaine 
with him to the ast. He rambled daily to a sumier-house situated 
at the bottom ot his garden, and there, seated with some favourite 
book in his hand, would send his thoughts abroad info eternity, on 
whose threshold he was even then unconscionsiy standing. A few 
triends who lived near him, and waio, by respecting his infirmities, 
had, somehow or other, contrived to preserve lis good opinion, oG- 
casionally called in to see him; and to them only was his approach- 
ing change apparent: lie himself was alternately sanguime und. des 
ponding to the last. On the morning ot his dissol ation, he bad risen 
sooner than usual, and afer passing the earlier parts of the day in 
pain, grew considerably betier towards evening, an d requested to be 
wheeled out in a low garden-chair towards his favourite summer- 
house The day until twelve o'clock had been clonded, but it 
cleared up at noon, and the freshness of air, the hum of the insects, 
and the fragrani periume ot the flowers as they litted up their heads 
after the rain, revived the languid spirits of the invalid. Fora few 
minutes he remained absorbed in thought, in which state he was 
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and simplicity, Lt was upon a principle pretty similar to this, and at 
‘east with equal sincerity, thatthe Gracchi complained of sedition. 
It has been the object with many undoubted moral authors, to) paint 
the tascinations ot vice inthe most alluriug coiours, in ordertecon- 
trast it afterwards with the penalties it must pay periorce to virtue, 
and thusto work out a more vbvious and impressive homily. This 
is notthe case, with Rousseau. Vice, throughout his Eloise. robed 
in the garb of modesty, is triumphant; she is even pitied, and mono- 
polizes the tears due to ber celestial adversary. Who, except by 
the determined efforts of a strong mind, can bear f6F an, instant to 
condemn Madame de Wolmar—the beautifui—the sensitive—the 
confiding? Who ean forget her high-wrought, impassioned youth, 
her exceeding love of nature, of art, ot all, in short, that contributes 
io the grace, the ornament, and the simplicity of existence ? Even 
up to the present moment, though years have elapsed, iashions have 
5 ae and literature bas diverged into new channels, she is ever 





found by a neighbour who had accidentaily called in to pay him a 
visit: “ See,” said Rousseau, as le approached, “how beautitully 
the sun issetting! 1 know not why it is, but a presentiment has | 
just come over me, that I am not doomed to survive it. Yet f should | 
‘starcely like to go before it has set, for it will be a satisfaction to 
ine—strange, periaps, as it may seem to you -that. we should beth 
leave the world together.” His friend (it is he himself that relates 
ihe story) was struck by the singular melancholy of this remark, 
more especially as the philosopier’s countenance bore but too evi- 
dent an impress 0: iis probable truth. Accordingly. he strove with 
officious kindness to divert the stream of Rousseau’s thoughts: he 
talked to him of indifferent matters, hoping thereby that be would 
regain his cheerfulness, but was concerned to find that every attempt 
was Vain. Rousseau, at all times an egotist, was now solely occu- 
pied on the contemp!ation of himself and his approaching change. 
flis thoughts were i:nmoveably fixed on death: be felt, he repeat- 
edly exclaimed, (hat he was fast declining; and, every now and 
then, after closing lis eyes tora minute or so, would languidly open 
them again, as if forthe purpose of remarking what progress the 
sun had made towards the west. He remained in this state ol stupor 
for a considerable time, when suddenly he shook it oil, gazed about 
him with nearly ali his wented animation, and after bursting into a 


visibly before us. The rocks of Meillerie breathe of her—Ctareyis is 
eloquent of her nawne—Vevay whispers it-through all her woods— 
and the evening breeze, as.it sighs over the blue waters of Geneva, 
repeats the last parting that rent the souls of herself and her unforgot- 
ten lover. She has a distinct—a separate—an undivided existence in 
our memories: for the Eloise, be it observed, is not a bovk to be laid 
aside with childhood: it grows with our growth, and strengthens with 
our strength ; we abjure its principles, but, despite ourseives, we ling 
its sensiblity to our bearts; and even when we repudiaiei us the 
true Liber Amervis, or Book of Love, it puts forth new claims to our 
admiration by its exuberant fulness of ideas, its ingenious sophistry, and 
faultless style. We own throughout its pages the presence of 2 pow- 
erful and analytical mind, that has studied—deeply studied—the 
‘origin and progress of even its slightest emotions, and noted them 
down, tresh as they rose, one after the other, from patient and acute 
investigation, with all the overwhelming earnestness of sincerity. 
The * Confessions,” like the * Eloise,” abounds in impassioned 
sentiment, but possesses in parts a vein of indignant sarcasin, of 
which the other is devoid. It is the history—aid a mourntul one it 
is—of Rousseau’s own mind; of his progress from childhood to age, 
from first enthusiasm to final despair. It is tull of detailed accounts 
of his connexion with hladame de Warrens, ‘Therese, and bis unre- 











feeble rhansody about bis unwearied love for nature, turned full to- 
wards the sun, with the devotional aspect of a Parsee. By this time 
the evening had tar, advanced, and bis {friend endeavoured to per- 
suade him to return into the house. But no; his last moments, he 
was resolved, should be spent in (he open air. And they were so. 
Scarcely had the sun set, when the eyes of Rousseau began also to 
close; his breath grew thicker, and was drawn at longar intervals ; 
he strove to speak, but finding the effort vain, turned towards the 
friend at his elbow, and pointed with is hand in the direction of the 
red orb, which just at that moment dropped behind the horizon. 
‘(bis was his last feeble movement: an instant longer, and Rousseau 
had ceased to live. 


quited fondness for Madame de Houdetot, the piain but faithtal mis- 
tressof Saint Lamberi. It is, in faet, the autobiography of an ar- 
dent, self-willed mind, at ove time capable of the loitiest flights of 
virtue; at another, equal to the most contemptible misdeeds. What 
can be more inconsisient than the candour that could afford to ac- 
knowledge that, in order to avoid punishment, it falsely accused a 
poor, untriended maiden of theft, and the meanness that could 
stoop to act so? But, from first to last, Rousseau was the chiid oi 


lied on. 
With regard to the literary excellence of his confessions, it is 
lavish and splendid in the extreme. 





venevolent heart, yet are: mality: he threw a viv 
uments; with a thousand coruscations, and drew fo 

ce | : ’ rt 
ot Pallas is) of others. — 
| loise prates of chastity, Saint, life: lis predecessor, by his novel and bril 
Preux of reason, and voth, of the charms of patriarchal innocence; ompbantly led the way; Fran 
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tying power into Literature, whic) sparkled 
dormeit energi 

; i i ergi 

vousseau Was one of the master-spirits thus warmed le 

lant paradoxes, had tri. 


ce was hencetorth prepared t 
1s te ; ; 0 be as. 
tonished—oy erwhelmed— electrified; and Roussewu answer - 


TY. ‘ ed every 
expectation. This, perhaps, is but a poor apology tor vice, that 4 
adapts itself to the taste of the day; nevertheless, every man is more 


or dess fashioned by the age in which tie lives—tew having. lik . 
divine, unsullied Milton, the tortitude to precede it s—and il the ¢ a 
immoralitiesof Beaumont and Fletcher, and still worse, ot — 
greve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar, are excused trom consideration of 
the period in whieh they flourished, surely the same extenuating 
principle may with justice be applieu to Rousseau? In addition t. 
this, it must not he iorgotten that his sentiments, however revolt; 4 
they may appearto Englishmen, were, literally speaking, the veoer 
ved opinions of his country. ‘They grew out of a courtly sysiemn of 
fashion which Winked at adultery, discovered the refluements of 
morality in the grossness of an ad libitum intercourse with the lair 

er sex, und Visited only with cundemuation an uncouth person bad 
address, churlish temper, or elownish dia'ect. At such a dumese 

lized period—the necessary precursor of revolution which should 
clear the poiluted atmosphere—a man of first rate ability, a pande 

to the elegant sensuality of the age (which, according to ot ad 
lost ‘halt its danger in losing all its grossness’’), and an unflinching 
philosopher of the new school, was not likely to pass unnoticed 
Rousseaa felt this, wrote accordingly, and rendered himself immor. 
talanda wretch. ‘The secret of his success he bas bimselt explain. 
ed in a published conversation with Burke, wherein he observes 

that finding that the old vehicle oi literature was crazy and worn 
out, he took upon himself the task of renewing the springs repuint- 
ing the pannels, and gilding the whole machine afresh. In other 
words, he resolved to extend the pathethic, deepen the unsocial, and 
pervert wiat little was left, of moral and religious sensibility amon: 
his countrymen. In this he too happily secceeded ; but what were the 
penalties he paid for such success? ‘The answer is tremendous? A 
shipwrecked character—a broken heart—a brilliant but unenviable 
immortality. 

_One word more, Ruosseau has been frequently styled the cham- 
pion, the apostle of freedom, Mr. Hazlitt. in particular, who in his 
clouded moments has much of bis manner, has thus loved to de. 
signate him, ‘This is certainly a saviig clause, with nothing to dis- 
turb its effect bot the circumstance ot its utter falsity. The philoso. 
pher's independence, like his sentiment, was purely a tactitious {eel 
ing. It was not the healthy, progressive growth of reason, but the 
forced production ot sophistry. It could stoop to be the slave ot the 
mest effeminate, demoralizing views. and—to acopt a sportsman’s 
phrase—was begot by Irritability out of Seifishness ana Egotism. 
Far different is the nature of the true apostle of liberty. The wate- 
rials of his magnanhimity originate with himsel, they are beams re- 
flected from the sunny purity of his owr heart, and are mixed up 


caprice: his actions were all impulses—they could never be re-| with, and give atone and colouring to, his most trifling actions. ‘lo 


be the true asserter of public treedom, t.e man himself must be free 
y , } 7 <¢ . ° . * * y . 
Nounw orliy suspicions, no rash misanthropy no prurient fancies, no 


Each chapter abounds (as suits | truckling to sensuality. simply because it is clothed in the borrowed 


We stop not to detail the particulars of the sensation that his | occasion) in passages of unatfected simplicity, of glowing declama- | robes of sentiment, must be permitted to interlc re with, or influence 
death occasioned throughout France; but, contenting ourselves with | tion, of energetic scorn, and sweet descriptive beauty. In proof of | his opinions. His mind must tower above the ordinary level of man- 
this brief and meagre, but impartial memoir, come at once to the | this, we may adduce Rousseau’s account of his first introduction to | kind, as much in conduct as in intellect. It is not enough that he 


| Roseese the ability to discuss; he must add the heart to feel and the 


consideration of his character as an author. And here, if we could 


torget the insidious principles that every where pervade his works, | one kiss from this idol of his enthusiasm—ot his proud expectations 


and lurk like thorns beneath the flowers of bis intellect, our task 
would be one of unmixed praise. But we cannot do so: a regard 
to the decencies of life compels us to remember that the writings ot 


Madame de Houdctot—of his solitary walk every morning, to steal 


—unwearied attachment, which neither absence on his own 


disposition to practice, the mighty nrinciple in its minutest as well as 


part, |in its most comprehensive sense, for by the union of worth and 


nor indifference on that of his mistress, could extingnish—and of his | genius alune—either of which, when visjoined, is useless—is the 


‘subsequently blighted hopes. 


Nor is that passage to be forgotten | world’s conviction ensured. 


Milton, whose ethics were so sublime, 


Rousseay teem with the most pestilential doctrinces, couched in lan | wherein he describes his ecstatic feeling of enjoyment, while sail-| whose daily habits were so stainless, spoke irom the heart when 


wuage so beantitul, eloquent, that the fancy is flatteredy while the 
judzment is wheedled on to its destruction. Phe Elgise—that un- 
equalled motel of style and grace—is full of certain gaptivating sim- 
icity that seenis the inspiration of an unsophisticated nature. But 
it sets out in wrong principles; it requires the reader to grant that 
female modesty and virtue are consistent with immorat indulgencies, 
that vice is only vice wacn ueiceted, and that the heart is the best 
and most correct moral guinz thrusgh lite. This last is an extrava- 
gant Utopian doctrine, at variance witir principle, at variance with all 
that has made society what it is, and still contributes to preserve its 
decorum. Yet it is the key to unlock the mysteries of Eloise. The 
hervine is there represented as a young Jauy fu.! of superjatiy © sensi 
bility, without judgment, without principle, though eternally pest: 
ing of both. Attached enthusiastically to Saint Freux, the frienc an 

instructer of her youth, she is yet compelled, by the force of circum- 
stances, to link herself and fortunes to an atheist. by this person 
she has a large family ; but though guiltless of infidelity towards Lim, 
her mind has received ataint: she is, in fact, a speculative aoaliress, 
from whose impassioned soul the wife is unable to root out the mis- | 
tress. Her very last letter—that affecting composition which it is! 
scarcely possibteto read without tears—though dated from a death- 
ved, breathes the spirit of guilty and incurable infatuation. ‘To make 
matters worse, the object of this infatuation returns, atter a long ab- 
sence, trom abroad; and notwithstanding that his presence must te } 
a perpetual memento of the past, replete with danger, Madawe de } 
Wolmar ( the married name of Eloise) receives him with unfeigned 
cestasy, and not only insists on his taking up his abode exclusively 
with her, but (grateful, no doubt, for the valuable moral principles 
which he has instilled into her own mind) is indiscreet—not to say | 








silver rivulets, sparkling in the red sunset, and lapsing on the 

course in music and in happiness. Yet the whole passage—beauti- 
tul as it undoubtedly is, and conceived in the rapt tervour o/ poetic 
inspiration—is false to nature, and equivocal in seniiment. It is in 
direct contradiction to the experience of ages—surely entitled to 
some little deference even froin so headlong a reformer as Rousseau 
—which has left iton the records of a thousand volumes that the un- 
reasonable indulgence of solitude is a factitious feeling, engendered 


} 


i] 
| 


| 


ing about at evening in his boat, far away from the sight of the hu-|he declared*himself the sworn toe to despotism ; the ‘Tell of pri- 

man countenance, aud surrounded only by the grandest forms of } vate life gave abundant evidence of the public patriot; the moral 

nature—the towering mountain, the sbrubless crag, the soft, lux-jinfluence of Washington as a dictator, was the necessary conse 

uriaut meadow, through whose daisied herbage waund a hundred quence of his worth as a man; but Rousseau, though he fled frou 
ir! 


clime to clime the tancied martyr to bis virtue and his independenc? 


wrote only trom the promptings of an excited, a distrustiul, and 2 
dissatisfied mind. 


- 
FUNERAL OF GENERAL CRAWFURD, 
Who fell while storming one of the breaches at Ciudad Rodrigo in Spain 
BY THE AUTHOR OF TIE SUBALTERN. 


by a diseased, and confirmed by an unsocial intellect. Amid passa-| Tt wason a cold rainy afternoon. towards the end of January, 
ges, however, of such doubtful (to say the least of them) sensibility, 1512, that the little party, of which I was at the head, arrived at the 
it is delightful to eatch now and then glimpses of another anda no- | seat of war, and took up its abode in one of the detached cottages 
bler nature. It is like the bursting in of a sudden sunshine upon | which, at that time, gave shelter to the light division. We had 
November's gloom. Of sucha redeeming character is Rosseau’s| |anded at Lisbon early inthe month, where, upon one pretence or 
account of the periwinkle, which by accident he picked up in one | another, we were detuined fer nearly a fortnight, and we had tre- 
of his Alpine botanical excursions. His simple exclamation of de-| versed the country, between the capital and the frontier. by forced 
ligit at the recognition, “ Ah. voila la pervenche!” goes deeper to | marches; but all our diligence failed in enabling us to reach head- 
the heart than a thousand claborate homilies. It was not the mere quarters in suflicient time to take part in the toils and dangers to 
flower itse!® but the associations thereby engendered, that filled the | which our comrades were immediately exposed. The fortress of 
philosopher's eses with tears, as he pressed it with fervour to his | Ciudad Rodrigo, of the investment of which we had been aware, 
lips. Eight and thirty years before, while rainbling with Madame / wa: already reduced ; and the army was preparing, as men gene- 
de Warrens through the same neighbourhood, he had gathered that! rally believed, to take up, Once more, its line of the Coa. “This 
very flower. ‘Lime had nearly effaced the circumstance from his | was abundantly mortifying to an individual like myself, who had 
mind—age had crept over him—the object of his unceasing attach-| not yet seen a shot fired in earnest, and who, at the commencement 
ment had been long since cunsigned to the earth; but here was a! of his career. experienced an extreme desire to signalize his valour: 
talisman to recal the past; this little simple mountain-plant bore | but the accidents which stand in the way of the gratification of this 








mad—enough to propose bim as a tutor to ber children. Asif ber| about with it a magic power that could roll back the wheels of time, laudabie.inclination were, as I well knew, nnavoidable; and I found 
own invitation were not sufficient, her husband is persuaded to add | and array a haggard soul in the same sweet fresiiness which it wore | comfort in the reflection that, in all human probability. the period 
his entreaties, even though tbat busband has been previously made ‘in the morning of existence. As regards the pervading spirit of the was not very remote when other and no Jess favourable opportuni 
acquainted with the circumstance of Saint Preux’s tormer intimacy | Confessions, it is a work which sets out in a pensive vein of reflec-/ ties, of winning a mural crown, would be presented, } reached te 
with his wife, Now all this, we roundly assert is monstrous, and has | tion, and terminates in the darkest, the fiercest misanthropy. Yet, | hamlet, in which our division was cantoned, just four days after 1 
no prototpye in nature. When we say no prototype, we would be | whether for good or evi! —whether to sear with scorn, or melt with | place had been carried by storm; and the scene which met pe 
understood to mean that it has never been, and never will be, found | tenderness—the spirit of a mighty genius moves along each page, | there was one of no ordinary character Crowded into a few scal- 
connected with the refined sensibility and exquiste sense of decorum | free, undisguised, and unchartered as the wind. Iudeed, had Rous-! tered cottages, the soldiers, though destitute of all that the world 
with which Rousseau hasinvested these inconsistent creations of his; seau shown but half as mach talent in palliating misery as he has) calls comforts, appeared to enjoy admirable health: and the highest 
fancy. A wife anxious for her children’s morals, proud ot her hus-: shewn in forestalling and aggravating it, he would have been tie | spirits. As might be expected, the events of the late siege, and. 
band, and passionately devoted tothe pure and simple enjoyments greatest nan that ever existed. But banetul as is the character of | above all, of its perilous conclusion, formed, in every circle, tie sole 
of home, would never peril lier own reputation, or that of her fami- | his productions, they inculcate—the Confessions more especially — topic of conversation; whilst articles of plunder were every where 
tv, by encouraging an aliachment framed in guilt, and at variance | an impressive, but unconscious moral. ‘They convince the untorm. | offered for sale, and bargains the most absurd, and purchases te 
with the most obvious duties. ff, however, she did not encourage | ed, wavering mind, that true happiness is onlv to be found where it | most grotesque, were every where in progress. Mingled with this 
such attachment, she would not rest satifiéd, as Eloise--and herein | holds in respect the social and the moral duties; that sensibility, | ceneral appearance of hilarity, however. might be discerned, ber 
fies an additional violation of nature—is represented to have been. | without pringiple, is like the tower built by the fool upon the sands, | and there. signs of the deepest grief,—where individuals had lost * 
with the mere theoretical enjoyments of guilt : she wonid at once re-) which the very first wave swept into annthilation; and that every | friend, and messes a favourite member; and, above all, the name 
duce speculation to practice. In like manner, a husband described | departure from reason is a departure irom enjoyment, even though | Crawfurd was heard, coupled. as often as it was pronounced, will 
as being endowed with an almost romantic sense of honour, and | companioned by supreme abilities. ' ; | expressions of the most profound reverence and poignant sorrow 
even with a sceptical turn of mind that had its origin in principle,| Having thus discassed impartiaily the character of Rousseau s chief, !{ is needless for me to remind you, that the gallant officer in ques: 
would never, consistently with these qualities, look with indifference } works, it remains, as some slight apology tor their obliquities, to say | tion had long commanded the division, by whom he was regarded, 
on the hazardous condition of @ wife who trod daily on a precipice | afew words respecting the uge in which he flonrished. He wrote at | in point of intelligence and military skill, as second only to Lor 
evwreathed with fowers: he would either snatch her from the | a period when the French wind, drugged with along course of ano-| Wellington; or that his unremitting attention to the wants of tit 
brink, or perish with her. But, supposing be relied on her virtuous dyne literature, made up from prescriptions uncbanged through a | troops secured for him, to the full, as much of their love as of thci! 
cal’-nassession for her safety, he would then shew himself utterly | tedious succession of ages, was eagerly prepared to receive any alte-| respect. ; aut © 
unrequainted with the human heart; so that. in either sense. | rative that might exhilarate its intellectual constitution. Previous to| [| will not waste time by describing to you the manner in which > 
whether viewed as aman of the world, or aman of honour, (and | his time, France was tammelied by Aristotelian regulations, which, | was received by my companions in arms, or by giving any omthin' 
Rousseau invests him with both qualities in the extreme), Mon-\ whether for the drama, the closet, or the senate, prescribed one uni- | of she conversation which drew us on from hour to hour, in cv! 
Sieur de Wolmar must be set down as @ picturesque but ludicrous | form style of composition—correct, but cold—polished, but insipid; | tinuation of our vigils. You can easily guess that that was not (he 
anomaly. founded es-entially on the imitative, and deprecating—as was the {least agreeable night of my military life; and that the necessity 
As the characters of Eloise are unnatural. so also are the senti-| case with the Augustan age in England, which derived its mental | causing our matresses to be spread was not alluded to. till the las 
prants—those, at least, which profess to adopt themselves to reality. | character from the French court—any departure from the old estab-|enp of wine left in the boraccio bad been drained. But the wi! " 
"They are couched, as we before observed, ia sweet und honied lan-| lished classics of Greeee and Rome as downright unadulterated was at length expended; hints were dropped of an early parade ~ 
gilaze, yet inculcate the most pernicious morals. ‘They bubble up ' heresy. Voltaire was the first to break through the ice Of this for- the morrow ;:and we finally separated with a firm determination © 
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SE 
snging to a close, in the evening after, a conference thus prema- 
turely interrupted. Whether the fatigues of yesterday’s march oom 
heavily upon me, or that the wine whichl had swallowed over nig 
acted as a narcotic, I cannot tell; but when I awoke next morning, 
{found myself alone in the chamber. My comrades had both a 
and had gone abroad; and, though I felt that they had acted kindly 
in not disturbing my slumbers, I was, neveriheless, chagrined at the 
idea that, on the very first morning of my arrival at bead-quarters, I 
should appear slothful. I accordingly rose in all haste and went to 
the window. The sky was clear and bright; and the rain of the 
preceding day having been succeeded by a bracing frost, every ne 
around wore an aspect widely different trom that which it presente 
when—weary and half famished, and shivering iu my saturated gar- 
ments—I first arrived at my present habitation. The roads, which 
then wore the appearance ot mere tracks across a marsh, were DOW 
hard and firm; and the face of the country—though, in general, 
bleak and desolate enough—was, at least, less bleak and less deso- 
late than it seemed to be, when examined through the veil of a 
heavy and unintermitting shower. I saw too, for the first time, that 
the brigade to which I was attached inhabited about half-a-dozen 
hovels, scattered at some distance the one from the other, on the 
north side of the Agueda; and I beheld that romantic stream rolling 
in all the majesty of a swollen torrent, and shaping against the 
rough and precipitous rocks which tormed its banks, Directly op- 
posite to me stood the town of Ciadad Rodrigo, placed upon one of 
the three hills which alone break in upon the sameness of the plain. 
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wise pointing to the ground, lined the road on each side. This done, 
so that the rearmost company of the division should line with the 
house itself, the troops halted, till the coffin, borve by six serjeant- 
majors, and having six field-officers as supporters, came forth. ‘The 
word was given tu march, the several bands striking up slow and 
mourn{ul airs, and the coffin was followed, first by General Stewart, 
and the aid-de-camp of the deceased, as chiet mourners ; and then 
by Lord Wellington, General Castanos, Marshal Berestord, and a 
long train of staff and general officers. ln this manner we proceed- 
ed along the road till we gaiued the very breach, in assaulting waich 
the brave subject of our procession met his fate, where we iouna 
that a grave liad been dug for him, and that he was destined to sieep, 
till the las: trampet should rouse him, on the spot where his career 
of eartuly glory had comé to a close. Never have f beheld a more 
striking Or melancholy spectacle. ‘The regiment being tormed into 
close columns of battalions, took post as they best could about the 
grave, towards which the coffin, beaded by a chaplain, advanced At 
this moment the military music ceased, aud no sound could be heard 
except the voice of the clergyman, who faltered forth, rather than 
read, the solemn declaration, “1am the resurrection and the lite.” 
Arrived at the brink of the sepulchre the procession paused, and the 
shell was resied upon the ground; and then IT could distinctly per- 
ceive that, among the six rugged veterans who had borne it, there 
was not a dry eye, and that even oi the privates who looked on, 


ve are sure for the fainre yon wills the brilliant faenlty which ne 
ture has bestowed upon yon in the way most likely to conduce to 
the happiness of those around you. 


. ne 


SAistillancous Arcticies. 


TRAGICAL DEATI OF A BRITISH OFFICER IN CEY- 
LON.—We announce, with very sincere regret, the death of Major 
R. Haddock, of his Majesty’s 97th Regiment, and Agent of Govern- 
mentiorthe Kandyan Provinces ot the three Kories, who was killed 
by an elephant on the 26th inst-—The following account of the cir- 
cumstances of Major Haddock’s death, is taken irom the deposition 
of Charles Young, a private of the 97th Regiment, who witnessed 
the melancholy event :— 

Yesterday evening Major Haddock, Mr. Frances Bayley, and his 
brother, went out at Ruanwell, to shoot a wild elephant that was in 
the jungle near that place. The gentlemen stationed themseives at 
a distance from each other outside the jungle. some Cingalese peo- 
ple voing inside to drive the animal out. ‘The elephant first came 
out where Mr F. Bayley was stationed, who fired a shot, and the ele- 
phant retreated. About half an hour afterwards the elephant came 
out a second time near where Major Haddock and the deponent 
were posted. Atthat time the Messrs Bayley had joined them, and 





there were few who manifested not signs.of sorrow, such as men 
are accustomed to exhibit only when tbey lose a parentor a child. 











standing, even in its ruins, with an air of singular majesty, above the 
widely extended flat which, on all hands, begirt it But the object 
which most forcibly attracted my aitention was, the parade of the 


several corps of the division which were already beginning to assem- | 


ble. [knew not for what purpose this muster was going on: my 
tertile imagination readily conjured up a picture of advancing co- 
lumns of the enemy, and a threatened engagement; so I made all 
haste possible in completing my toilet, and hurried forth to take my 
station. 


| ‘The few striking sentences having been read, which that most 
affecting of all rituals, the tuneral service of the church of England, 
requires, the body was lowered into the grave, and “ dust” was com- 
mitted “‘to dust,” and ‘ashes to ashes.” This part of the ceremony 
being concluded, there followed that saiute, both «f artillery and 
| musketry, which the rank of the deceased re quired; and then, the 
| corps being one more formed into marching order, filed back to their 
iseveral eautoaments. But the scene of deep melancholy which 
| pervaded every breast during the continuance ol the ceremony, 


} 


On reaching the parade ground, [ heard that this was the day ap- | could not wholly evaporate as soon as the ceremony itself came to 
pointed for the funeral of General Crawfurd, and that the whole of ;a close. Even {, to whom the merits of the deceased were known 
his division had been commanded to pay the last tribute of respect | only by common report, could not, all at once, shake off the painful 
to his much honoured remaius. ‘The individual who communicated | impression which a contemplation of the real griefs ot others had 
to me this fact had been his Aid-de-camp; and, as he happened to! produced; and, as I perceived no one to be more light-hearted than 
be an old acquaintance of my own, he very readily complied «ith | myself among all my acquaintances, I found no inducement to fol- 
my entreaty to be made acquainted with all the circumstances /low up the schemes of amusement which I had chalked out for my- 
which attended the death of iis lamented chief. It appeared that | self during the preceding evening. [t had been determined that se- 
General Crawterd’s division having been appointed to storm the | veral of my friends should initiate me into the mysteries of warfare, 


smaller breach—formed by the fall of a round tower, opposite to the 
Convent of St. Francisco—advanced at the appointed hour, under 
its gallant leader, and made good with, comparatively speaking, lit- 
tle loss,a lodgement on the summit of the rampart. Among the 
number of those, however, whose career of glory was then cut 
short, poor Crawfurd himself happened to’be iucluded. He was at 
the head of the column, at once directing and animating his people, | 
when a musket-ball took his left arm, and, penetrating into the side, 
lodged in his lungs. For a moment he struggled, as it were, with 
te weakness of humanity, and strove to lead his brave followers as 
he had hitherto done; but the effort was fruitless. He failed, and 
fell back into the arms of one of the soldiers. He was instantly 
carried to the rear, where the medical attendants bled him twiee, 
and he appeared to derive benefit from the operation. Inthe mean 
while the contest was going on with great obstinacy, and my infor- 
mant could not, of course, abandon it; bat as soon as the town was 
carried, and every thing like fighting ceased, he hurried off ¢o attend 
the General. ‘I'he latter was then in a heavy death-like slumber, 
into which, soon after the bleeding, he bad failen, and from which 
he did not awake till long after the dawn ofthe 29th. But be awoke 
with no favourable symptoms about him ; and it soon beeame evi- 
dent, as well to the surgeuns as to his friends who watched beside | 
his pallet, that all hope of recovery was futile. 

_ Thave reason to believe that General Crawfurd himself, from the 
instant of receiving his wound, never entertained an iflea of reco- 
very. On the contrary, when General Stewart, who remained 
with him like a brother, and his other attendants, would have flat- 
tered him, by talking of future operations, he only shook his head, 
and replied in a feeble voice, that his futurity, at least upon earth, 
would be of short duration, and so it proved to be. Little change 
took place during the 21st and 22d; he suffered, both then and_pre- 
viously, internal agony; but on the 23d the pain was abated, and 
his anxious friends fondly persuaded themselves that this was a 
symptom of the recovery for which they wished, rather than hoped. 
I'he case was widely dilferent: he spoke. indeed, from that mo- 
ment with greater composure and apparent ease; but his conversa- 
tion was now what it had ever been, even during the paroxysms of 
his suffering, of his wite and children. Ie repeatedly intreated his 
aid-de-camp to inform his wide that “he was sure they would meet 
in heaven;” and that there was a providence over all which never 
yet forsook, and never would forsake, the suldier’s widow and or- 
phans. Thus passed the moments till about two o'clock in the 
morning of the 24th, when, for the first time since the night of the 
19th, he fell into a slumber. From that slumber he never awoke, 
but, like an infant at the breast of its mother, he dezed calmly aad 
veautitully into eternity. 

Ihave said that among the generals of division and brigade in the 
army, none were more beloved or more respected by the oflicers 
and men placed immediately under his command, than General 
Crawfurd. In saying this [ did but meagre justice either to his me- 


by guiding me this day through the town and fortress of Rodrigo; 
but the business of the morning was of a nature well calculated to 
strike at the root of all merely pleasurable arrangements, and the 
appointments—into which each and all had, with so much eager- 
ness, entered only a few hours before— were either forgotten or dis- 
regarded. Instead of visiting the town, we wandered about in lit- 
tle groups of two and three during the remainder of that day, some 
in the immediate vicinity of their quarters, others along the margin 
of the Agueda: and we retired to our several billets, in the eve- 
ning as melancholy and dejected as if each were mourning the loss 
of some much loyed relative. 


i 
ON WIT. 

If we take a survey of the various talents with which the human 
mind is endowed, we shall, perhaps, find none that is effected by so 
many, and actually possessed by so few, as wit. The reason is, we 
think, sufficiently obvions. ‘The natural vanity which inhabits the 
breast of every man, from the Quaker to the beau, leads him to wish 
to shine among his fellow mortals.—Wit enables a man to assume a 
high rank in any company into which he may be introduced ; every 
one acknowledges its power, and courts the society of the man 
known to possess it. But witis not a mere accomplishment, it mist 
bea gift. The bright fame must exist naturally in the brain of the 
person, and have been amalgamated with the rest of his composition 
when he was created. 

The lash of satire, the grating cut of irony, the scorpion sting of 
sarcasm, and the sharp repartee are weapons which have been wiel- 
ded with such tremendous effect, that the most powerful potentates 
of the earth. the bravest warriors, and most lofty statesmen, have 
writhed under their affliction, and been forced to acknowledge their 
power, 

A man may possess the most gigantic mind, the most solid and ex- 
tensive learning with the most brilliant accomplishments, and not 
have one spark of wit in is composition. On the contrary, a person 
who knew not a letter of the alphabet has been known, merely by 
the force of this one talent, to confound the philosophy, and render 
useless for the time, the acyuirements of the most erudite. 

We donot mean to assert that wit does not improve by the mind’s 
cultivation ; inthis respect it resembles taste, which is also a natural 
attribute. In proportion as the mind becomes enlarged by education 
the range of the fanay becomes more extensive, wit has more mate- 
rials to work upon, and also more experience to work withal. 

It has been remarked of persons thus gifted, that they have sel- 
dom many friends. ‘This may be true, when they make a wrong use 
of their wit, which is too often the case. Conscious of power, the 
wit seldom suffers the weapons in his possession to rest for want of 
use, but darts his shafts at random amongst a company, always too 
much absorbed in the amusement of the moment to mark how the 
barbed arrow rankles in the bosom of any individual victim. ‘Suc 
conduet is cruel, but the inflictor, absorbed in the faney cf the mo- 











Nits, orto the good sense and correct judgment of the army at large. 
Of the place Which he held in the estimation of the commander-in-| 
chiet, it will be unnecessary ta speak, when { mention that to Craw- | 
turd, though only a brigadier-general, was entrusted the guidance of | 
a division, more than all the rest requiring at its head an officer of 
activity of body, and intelligence ef mind. Crawfurd, on every 

occasion, commanded the advance of the army in pursuits, its rear | 
guard in retreats, ils out-posts when in position, and its detatched| 
corps, when such, by any chance, was needed; nor in any of these | 
Situations did he ever fail to earn the decided approbation of Lord| 
Wellington. This was known throughout the army; andthe man! 
himseit Was, in consequence, regarded as one of those who, should | 
“ireumstances ever place him in a situation of distinct responsibility , 
and trust, would unquestionably add to the renown which the Bri-| 
tish troops had already acquired. Under these circumstances, it | 
vas to be expected that the deepest sorrow would every where be 

telt when his premature death came to be known ; and it was deter. | 
mined, in order to mark the sense entertained of bis extraordinary | 
inerits as an otheer and a man, that a sort of public funeral should | 
ve given to him. 


[need not remind yon, that when a man dies as poor Crawfurd | 
died, nebody « 


enema lreams of keeping the corpse, for form’s sake, any 
s antic arrangements deemed necessary for its interment 
may require. As soon as the fatal issue of his iliness became appa- 
“ig: directions were given to the artificers to prepare is coffin, and | 
ne was laid in that, his last bed. on the evening of the same day in 
ee yeas pay quitted the boby. Inthe mean while orders | 
Nee pean directing the forms to be used in committing this sacred | 
Surthen to mother earth: and it was in ohedience to these orders, | 
i his own favoyrite division appeared this merning under arms. | 
7 aving ady auced fo the house where his moral serselae slumbered, 
the division proceeded on, with 
OW of soldiers of the Fifth divi 


ment, and cheered by the laugh he has raised at the expense of some 
individual, perhaps as worthy as himself, never dreams of having 
caused pain to any one. How would he shudder to hear that a pow- 
erful man. armed with a naked two-edged sword, had placed himseli 
in the widst of a convivial assembly, and, without having received 
any provocation, begun to infliet snadry cuts and stabs, at random, 


| upon the defenceless and light-hearted throng who surrounded him?! 


This is exactly his own case, nay, he isthe more cruel man of the 
two ; wounds of the mind, especially if it be a sensitive mind, are 
more painful than those of the body. He knows himself to be armed 
With a weapon, in the use of which, perhaps none present can com- 
pete with him ; and he therefore, exercisesit upon those who are 
totally defenceless. 
When wit is used in a playful manner, it is a truly amiable quality, 
Ve know of na greater pleasure than that of spending an evening 
in a company possessing a good fand of this same good-nature enli- 
vening wit. [t keeps away disagrea'ile thoughts, and, while bright 
eyes flash and young bosoms exult, morose age and even sombre sul- 
lenness will relax their rigid features uncer its genial influence.— 


The quaintly turned speech, the lively sally, the sly, dryly expressed | 
inuendo, the well-fitted double-entendre, yea, even the vile pun, each | 
in its turn is echoed and re-echoed by the pealinglaugh. The heart 


expands and all the best feelings of nature predominate. The lively 
fancy shoots out into more brilliant and daring efforts, and the bold | 
youth tries a still higher flight: he falls, but still the peal of merry 
laughter salutes even his failure. A flame of friendship is kindled; the 
pains, disappointments, and turmoil of the world are forgotten ;. the } 
genius of Wit presides triumphant, and cries— 
‘* Hence loathed Melancholy.” 
Melancholy flies and the demon of Discord dares not to show his 


|(they all fired together at the elephant, who stumbled but recovered 
(himself, and retired into the jungle. ‘The gentleman then separated, 
| but met on the other side of the jungle, and loaded. The Cingalese 
| people were then again sent to beat, Major [Haddock placing the 
| gentlemen in position, at a distance from each other.—Shortly after. 
wards the elephant came out of the jungle exactly where Major 
Haddock and the deponent stood, and so close upon them that the 
Major had searcely time to level hisgun. Having fired, the Major 
instantly retired upon the deponent, \;ho then fired and turned the 
elephant. Major Haddock then ran round a bust, and the elephant 
unfortunately coming in contact with him on the opposite side, 
seized him with his trunk round the body. threw him on the ground 
and placing his foot uponthe Major’s breast, trampled upon his body. 
The deponent turned round for a double-barrelled gun that was held 
by a Lascoryn, who, however, had disappeared. The deponent 
then went up, took bold of Major Haddock, and pulled him away 
| from under the elephant; upon which the elephant turned round 
and went off. Major Haddock was not then quite dead, but appa- 
rently drawing bis last breath; he could not speak. The deponent 
ran forthe doctor of the station, but the Major died previous to his 
return. 

Major Haddock was not less esteemed for his gentlemanlike de- 
portment in society, than bis being a gallant officer and good soldier. 
He had seen a great deal of service abroad and in the course of the 
Peninsular war received three medals as honourable testimonials of 
his distinguished services in the field. His loss will be deeply felt by 
his brother officers, and by those who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, but above all by his affectionate and now disconsolate 
widow, whom, with three infant children, he has left behind to 
mourn his untimely fate. 


MEDICAL POLITICS.—It has been a frequent subject of com- 
plaint, that while the upper house boasts a whole bench of bishops, 
and lawyers are found in the lower house, crowding both the minis- 
terial and the opposition beaches, the medical and surgical profes- 
sions have not had their interest sufficienlly represented in the great 
council of the nation, It is needless todo more than bint at the non- 
merous occasions when the services of the doctors might be found 
useful. When the constitution is threatened wiih premature decay, 
Whoso likely to infuse new vigour into the organs of administration 
ag an experienced physician?’ When any important operation is to 
he proposed by the minister, a good surgeon would sound the tory 
members better than Mr. Arbuthnot. When it was desirable to fee? 
the pulse of the public, we back Sir Henry Ualford against Mr. Peel 
bimself. We all know how often a fermentation prevails in Ireland : 
the proper man to consult is not the Marquis of Anglesea, but Mr. 
Brande. A few doses of that excellent soporific, the Lancaster Blacl: 
drop, judiciously administered, would quiet a commotion in Manches- 
ter better than a regiment of dragoons. When the whigs will not 
stomach the minister’s proposal Mr. Abernethy is obviously the man 
to set matters to rights. So convinced are we of the indispensible 
necessity of some admixture of professional opinion into both houses 
of parliament, that we hasten to announce the forination of the New 
Medical Parliamentary Joint-Stok Association, for the purpose of fa- 
ciliating the return of useful and efficient representatives at the next 
general election. These medical movements have, it is said, created 
symtoms of uneasiness in the administration. ‘The hero of Waterloo 
himself has becn heard to say, that, if a prime minister is again to be 
chosen according to his returns of killed and wounded, one of the 
medical corporations must undoubtedly furnish hissuccessor. The 
idea of an administration purely medical, has never been suggested. 
We think it merits serious consideration. ‘The surgeons might per- 
haps desire a repeal of the Habeas Corpus, but any irritation this 
might produce would be soothed by the place-ebos of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. The arrangements hitherto agreed upon (as far as 
they have yet come to our knowledge) are as follow:—The bo- 
'roughs hy prescription are to be given to the censors of the Royat 
| College of Physicians. Several new boroughs are to be enfranchised, 
‘and Gravesend is to return three representatives, one from each 
, branch of the profession. ‘Che President of the College of Physicians 
for the time being is to be member for Feversham. Scarborough is 
, to return the Vice-President of the College of Surgeons, 


| Maxims relalive to dress, &c.—Do not require your dress so much: 

ito fitasto adorn you. Nature is not to be copied, but to be exalted 
by art. Apelles blamed Protogeues for being foo natural. 

| Never in your dress altogether desert that taste which is general. 
| The world considers eecentricity in great things genius; in small 

| things folly. 

Remember that none but those whose courage is unquestionable 

jean venture to be effeminate. It was only in the field that the Lace- 
| demonians were accustomed to use perfumes and curl their hair. 

| Never let the finery of chains and rings seem your cwn choice ; 
| that which naturally belongs to women, should appear only worn 
for their sakes. We dignify foppery when we invest it with a sen. 
| timent. 

To win the affection of your mistress, appear negligent in your 
| costume—to preserve it, assiduous; the first is a sign of the passion of 
love; the second of its respect. 

The most graceful principle of dress is neatness; the most vulgar 
(is preciseness. 
| Dress contains the two codes of morality—private and public. 
Attention is duty we owe to others—cleanliness that which we owe 
'to ourselves. 

Dress so that it may never be said of you “ What a well-dressed 
man!’—but, “ What a centleman-like man!” 

Nothing is superficial to a deep observer. It isin trifles that the 
mind betreysitself. “In what part of that letter,” said a king to 
the wisest of living dip!omatists, ‘did you discover irresolution ?”’ 
“fn its ns and gs,” wastle answer 

There isan indifference to please in a stocking-down at heel— 
bat there may be a malevolence in a diamond ring. 

He who esteems trifles for themselves is a trifler—he who esteems 


| 








perms reversed, between a double | head. Such are the powers which ye possess, O ye wits! and as we | them for the conclusions to be drawn from them, or theacvantages 
sion, Who, with their muskets like. know ye to be too amiable to prefer giving pain to giving pleasure, ‘to which they ean be put, isa philosopher 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK---ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
From the Life of Alexander oe By Mr. Howell. (Just pub- 
ished. ] : 


He was the seventh son of John Selkirk, shoemaker and tanner 
in Largo; and was superstitiously regarded by his mother as destin- 
ed for great events, avd was therefore encouraged by her to push 
his fortune at sea. In 1695, the 19th year of his age, his indecent 
conduct at church brought him under the review of the session, 
which in those days discharged the duties of police as well as those 
of church discipline. Rather than be rebuked, he went to sea, and 
remained from home six years. Mr. H. conjectures that he had 
been a Buchaneer. After his return, having beateu a younger in- 
firm brother, and raised a riot in bis father’s house, he was again no- 
ticed by the session. On this occasion he submitted to be rebuked 
before the congregation. Shortly after he left home, and, being a 
skilful seaman, was appointed sailing master in the Cinque Ports—a 
smal! vessel which accompanied Dampier to the South Sea. Hav- 
ing quarrelled with his captain, and having had a dream that his ship 
would be wrecked, he resolved tc quit it, and was set on shore at 
tne uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez. He had scarcely left 
the boat when he repented, and “ never heard a sound more dismal 
than their parting oars.” 

‘From the beginning to the end of September, the vessei remain- 
ed undergoing repairs. The disagreement, instead of being made 
up, became greater every day, and strengthened the resolution, 
which Selkirk had made to leave the vessel. Just before getting 











under weigh, he was landed with all his effects, and he leaped on, 


shore with a faint sensation of freedom and joy. He shook hands 
with his comrades, and bade them adieu in a hearty manner, while 
Stradling sat in the boat urging their return to the ship, which order 
was instantly obeyed; but no sooner did the sound of their oars, as 
they left the beach, fall on his ears, than the horrors of being left 
alone, cut off from all human society, perhaps forever, rushed upon 
his mind. His heart sunk within him, and all his resolution failed. 
IIe rushed into the water, and impiored them to return and take 
him on board with them. ‘To all his entreaties Stradling turned a 
deaf ear, and even mocked his despair; denouncing the choice he 
had made of remaining upon the island as rank mutiny, and des- 
cribing his present situation as the most proper state for such a fel- 
low, where his example would not affect others. 

“ When urged by hunger he fed upon seals, end such shell-fish 
as he could pick up along the shore.—The reason of this was the 
uversion he felt to leave the beach, and the care he took to save 
his powder. Though seals and shell-fish were but sorry fare, his 
greatest inconvenience was the want of salt and bread which made 
him loathe his food until reconciled to it by long use. 

“Tt was now the beginning of October (1704,) which in those 
southern latitudes is the middle of Spring, when nature appears in 
a thousand varieties of form and fragrance, quite unknown in north- 
ero climates; but the agitation of his mind, and the forlorn situation 
in which be was now placed, caused all its charms to be disregarded. 

“The building of a hut was the first thing that roused him to ex- 
ertion; and his necessary absence from the shore gradually weaned 
his heart from that aim which had alone absorbed all his thoughts 
and proved a secondary means of his obtaining that serenity of 
mind he afterwards enjoyed; but it was eighteen months before he 
became fully composed, or could be for one whole day absent trom 
the beach, and from his usual hopeless watch for some vessel to re- 
lieve him from his melancholy situation. 

“ During his stay he built bimself two huts with the wood of the 
pimento tree, thatched them with a species of grass that grows to 
the beight of seven or eight feet upon the plains and smaller hills, 
and prodaces straw resembling that of oats. The one was nite 
larger than the other, and situated near a spacious wood.—This he 
made his sleeping room, spreading the bed-clothes he had brouglit 
on shore with him upon a frame of his own construction; and as 


these wore out, or were used for other purposes, he supplied their | 


place with goat skins. His pimento bed-room he used also as his 
chapel ; for there he kept up that simple but beautiful form of family 
worship which he had been accustomed to in his father’s house: 
‘To distinguish the Sabbath, he kept an exact account of the days of 
every week and month during the time he remained upon the island. 

‘As a substitute for bread, he used the cabbage-palm, which 
abounded in the island, turnips, or their tops, and likewise a species 
of parsnip of good taste and flavour. He had also Sicilian radishes 
and water-cresses, which he found in the neighbouring brooks as 
well as marty other vegetables peculiar to the country, which he ate 

‘with his fish or goat’s flesh. 

* Having food in abundance, and the climate heing healthy and 
pleasant, in about eighteen months he became reconciled to his situ- 
ation. The time hung no longer heavy on his hands His devo- 
tions and frequent study of the Scriptures soothed and elevated his 
mind ; and this, coupled with the vigour of his health, and a con- 
stantly serene sky and temperate air, rendered his life one continual 
feast. His feelings were now as joyful as they had before been 
melancholy. He took delight in every thing around him; orna- 
mented the but in whieh he lay with fragrant branches, cut from a 
spacious wood on the side of which it was situated, and thereby 
iormed a delicious bower, fanned with continual breezes, soft and 


balmy as poets describe, which made his repose, after the fatigues! 


of the chase, equal to the most exquisite sensual pleasures. 

“Yet happy and contented as he became, there were minor cares 
that broke in apon his pleasing solitude, as it were to place his si- 
tuation on alevel with that of other human beings ; for man is doom- 
ed to care while he inhabits this mortal tenement. During the early 
part of his residence he was much annoyed by multitudes of rats, 
whieh gnawed his feet end other parts of his body as he slept during 
the night. ‘To remedy this disagreeeble annoyance, he caught and 
tamed, atier much exertion and patient perseverance some of the 
cats that ran wild on the Island. These new triends soon put the 
rats to Might and became themselves the companions of his leisure 
hours. He amused himself by teaching them to dance, and doa 


number of antic feats. They bred so fast, too, under his fostering 
hand, that they lay upon his bed and upon the floor in great num- 


bers; and although thus freed from his former troublesome visitors 
yet, so strangely are we formed, that when one care is removed an 


great uneasiness to him; for the idea haunted his mind and t 
one to bury his remains, or to supply the cats with 


rished for his convenience. 


“The island abounds in goats, whieh he shot while his powder | le 
lasted, and afterwards caught by speed of foot. At first he could only 
overtake kids : but latterly, so much did his frugal life, joined to air | wore. 


and exercise, improve his strength and hat 
run down the strongest goat on the island 
ing it over his shoulders, carry it with ease to his but. 

ways and accessible parts of the mountains became fam 


He could bound from crag to crag, and slip down the pr 
confidence 


‘* With these capabilities, hunting soon became his chief amuse- 
ment. It was his custom, after running down the animals, to stit 
their ears, and then allow them to eseape. The young he carried to 
the green lawn beside his hut, and employed his leisure hours in taming 


them They in time supplied him with milk, and 








ment, as he taught them as well as the cats to dance H and he often 
afterwards deciared, thathe never danced with a lighter heart or a 


of hisown voice with his dumb companions. 

‘As the northern part of the island, where Alexander lived, is 
composed of high craggy precipices, many of which are almost inac- 
cessible, though generally covered with wood, the soil is loose and 
shallow, so that on the hills the largest trees perish for want of nour- 
ishment, and are then very easily overturned. This was the cause of 
the death of a seaman belonging to the Duchess, who, being on the 
high grounds in search of goats, caught hold of a tree to aid his ascent, 
when it gave way and he rolled down the hill ; in his fall he grasped 
another of considerable bulk, which likewise failed him, and he was 
precipitated amongst the rocks and dashed to pieces. Mr. Butt also 
met with an accident merely by leaning his back to a tree nearly as 
thick as himself, which stood upon a slope, without almost any hold 
ot the soil. 

‘ Our adventurer himself nearly lost his life from a similar cause. 
When arabic fn goat, he made a snatch at it on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, of which he was not aware, as some bushes concealed it from 
them; the animal suddenly stopped; upon which he stretched 
forward his hand to sieze it, when the branches gave way, and they 
both fell from a great height. Selkirk was so stunned and bruised by 
the fall, that he lay deprived of sensation and almost of life. Upon 
his recovery he found the goat lying dead beneath him. ‘This hap- 
| pened about a mile from his hut. Scarcely was he able to crawl to 
| it when restored to his senses; and dreadful were his sufferings during 

the first two or three of the ten days that he was confined by the in- 
jury. ‘This was the only disagreeable aceident that befel him during 
his long residence on the island. 

“ W. Rogers sayshe lay above the goat deprived of sensation, for 
24hours; Sir R. Steele mentions three days. Selkirk computed 
the length of time by the moon’s growth from the last observation 
which he had made on the evening before his fall. 

“He occasionally amused himself by cutting upon the trees his 
name, and the date when he was left on the island, and at times ad- 
ded to the first period of his continuance; so averse is man to be 
utterly forgotten by his species. Perishable as the material was up- 
on which he wrought, still the idea was pleasing to his lonely mind, 
that, when he should bave terminated his solitary life, some future 
navigator would learn from these rude memorials, tiat Alexander 
Selkirk had lived and died upon the island. He bad no materials 
for writing wherewith to trace a more ample record. Upon Lord 
Anson’s arrival, however, at Juan Fernandez, in the year 1741, 
there was not, so far as his researches went, one of these names or 
dates to be discovered upon any of the frees. 

‘* Alexander Selkirk at different times during his stay saw vessels 
pass the island ; but only two ever came to an anchor. At these 
times he concealed himself; but, being anxious on the ene occasion 
to learn whether the ship was French or Spanish, he approached too 
near and was perceived. A pursuit immediately commenced, and se- 
veral shots were fired in the direction in which he fled; but fortunate- 
ly none of them took effect, and he got up into a tree unobserved.— 
His pursuers stopped near it, and killed several of his goats, but the 
vesse! soon left theisland. Cook says, ‘“‘ The prize being so incon- 
siderable, it is likely they thought it not worth while to be at great 
trouble to find it.” Had they been French, Alexander would have 
given himself upto them ; but. being Spaniards, he chose rather to 
stay upon the island, and run the risk of dying alone, and even of 
being devoured by his own cats, than fall into their hands, as they 
would either have murdered him in cold blood, or caused him to lin- 
ger out a life of misery in the mines of Peru or Mexico. unless he 
choose to profess himself a Roman Catholic, and even then he 
would have been compelled to pass his weary days in one of their 
coasting vessels in the Pacific Ocean: for, as we have already men- 
tioned, it was one of their maxims never to allow an Englishman 
|to return to Europe, who had gained any knowledge of the South 
Seas, 

“This adventure made him resolve to use more caution in future ; 
never a day passed but he anxiously looked out for some sail over 
the vast expanse of ocean that lay before him ; for even in his tran- 
quility and peace of mind, the wish to leave the island never entire- 
ly ceased to ocenpy his thoughts, and he would still have hailed the 
arrival of an English ship with rapture. 

* On the 3lst of January, 1709, they came in sight of Alexander 
| Selkirk’s dominions, who was, as usual, anxiously surveying the wa- 
tery waste. Slowly the vessels rose into view, and he could scarce- 
ly believe the sight real ; for often had he been deceived before — 
They gradually approached the island and be at length ascertained 
them to be English, Great was the tumult of passion that rose in 
i his mind ; butthe love of home overpowered them all. It was late 
|in the afternoon when they first came in sight, and lest they should 
| sail again without knowing that there was a person onthe island he 
prepares a quantity of wood to burn as soon as it was dark. He 
| kept his eyes fixed upon them until night fell, and then kindled his 
| fire, and kept it up till morning dawned. His hopes and fears having 
| banished all desire for sleep, he employed himself in killing several 
goats, and in preparing an entertainment for his expected guests, 
knowing how acceptable it would be to them after their long run, 
with nothing but salt provisions to live upon. 

‘“‘ When the day at length opened, he still saw them but ata dis- 
) tance from the shore. His fire had causad great consternation on 
| board, for they knew the island to be uninhabited, and supposed the 
light t6 have proceeded from some French ships at anchor. In this 
persuasion they prepared for action, as they must cither fight 
or want water and other refreshments, and stood to their quar- 
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greater spirit any where to the best of music that he did to the sound | 
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himself, to the astonishment of the whole crew, brought the two 
goats upon his hack to the tents. 

“In the capacity of mate he cruized about for a time, durin 
| which, several prizes were taken, and on his retarn to London, after 
an absence of eight years, one month, and three days, he found him. 
self in possession of eight hundred pounds. As soon as this sum 
was realized, hie set out for Largo, and arrived in the spring of 1712, 
at his native village. 

“Itwas in th: forenoon of a Sabbath day, when all were in 
church, that he knocked at the door of nis paternal dwelling, but 
found not those whom his heart yeared to see, and his soul longed 
toembrace. He set out for the church, prompted both by his piety 
and his love for his parents; for great was the change that had taken 
place in his feelings since he bad last been within its walls. As soon 
as he entered and sat dowc, all eyes were upon him, for such a per- 
sonage, perhaps, had seldom been seen within the church at Largo. 
He was elegantly dressed in gold laced clothes ; besides he was a 
stranger, Which in a country church is matter of attention to the 
hearers at alltimes. But his manner and appearance would have 
attracted the notice of more discerning spectators. Atter remain- 
ling some time engaged in devotion, his eyes were ever turning to 
| where bis parents and brothers sat, while theirs as often met his 
i gaze; stillthey did not know him. At length his mother, whose 
thoughts perhaps at this time wandered to her long lost son, recog. 
nised him, and uttering a cry of joy, could contain herself no jon. 
ger. Evenin the house o God she rushed to his arms, unconscious 
of the impropriety of her conduct, and the interruption of the ser- 
vice. Alexander and his friends immediately retired to his father’s 
house to give free scope to their joy and congratulation. 

“A few days passe 1 Phat happily in the society of his parents and 
friends; but from long habits he soon felt averse to re in socie- 
ty, and was happiest when alone. Retiring, therefore, frequently 
to Keil’s Den, a secluded and lonely valley in the neighbourhood, 
he spent most of his time in solitary wandering and meditation , 
till anew object began to engross much of his attention. In hismu- 
sing by the burnside he often met a young girl tending a single cow, 
the property of her parents. 4 

“Her lonely occupation and innocent looks made a deep im- 
pression upon him. He watched her for hours unseen as she amused 
herself with the wild flowers she gathered, or chaunted her rural lays. 
Ateach meeting the impression became stronger, and he felt more 
interested in the young recluse. At length he addressed himself to 
her, and they joined in conversation ; he had no aversion to com- 
mune with ber for hours together, and began to imagine that he could 
live and be happy with a companion such as she. His fishing expe- 
ditions were now neglected. Even his cave became not so sweet a 
retreat. His mind led him to Keil’s Den, and the amiable Sophia. 
He never mentioned this adventure and attachment to his friends ; 
for he felt ashamed, after his discourses to them, and the profession 
he made of dislike to human society, to acknowledge that he was up- 
onthe point of marrying, and thereby plunging into the midst of 
worldly cares. But he was determined to marry Sophia, though as 
firmly resolved not to remain at home to be the subject of their jest. 
This resolution being tormed, he soon persuaded the object of his 
choice to elope with him. and bid adieu to the romantic ¢len. 

After this elopement, nothing was heard of him for some years. 
At length, however, a gay widow of the name of Frances Candis, 
or Candia, came to Largo to claim the property left to him by his 
father, and produced documents to prove her right, from which it 
appeared that Sophia Brace lived but a very few years after her mar- 
riage. He himself after attaining the rank of Lieutenant, died on 
board his Majesty’s ship Weymouth, sometime in the year 1723. 

—_— 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
From the World of Fashion. 

Amongst the novel articles in the out-door department is the Per- 
sian mantle, of lavender-gray Merino ; it isfaced and bordered with: 
black plush silk, of an improved and very superior quality, with 
Persian drapery depending trom the shouldersto the armholes, faced 
round in the same manner asthe cloak. ‘Two pelerine capes fall 
over each other, as low as the small of the waist: over these is a fal!- 
ing collar of black plush silk; and the mantle ties round the throat 
with a rich black silk cordon, finished at the ends by superb tassels: 
The next out-door envelope isa carriage pelisse of black satin, made 
“en tunique ;”” the peticoat space, which is discovered in front, is of 
black velvet; down each side of which, presenting the appearance 
of the tunic, are round leaves lying on points of satin, and filled in 
by velvet, each leaf edged with double narrow satin rouleaux. The 
sleaves are EN Gicot, with a deep Vandyke cuff of black velvet.— 
The body en cerne, with lappels, and collar turning back. The 
trimming round the border of the skirt corresponds wiih that down 
the sides of the tunic. ; 

The bonnets for walking are of black velvet, with long puffs 9% 
black satin. A carriage bat of brocaded black satin is extremely 
beautiful, the patterns ova delicate basketwork. Under the brim 
lare bows of satin riband, which, as the brim of the hat is rather 
evasee, has an admirable effect in filling up the space between that 








_and the hair, from the skilful manner in which the bows are placed 


On the crown are also bows of satin, intermingled with pulfs, oi 
velvet, and ornamented with plumes of white marabout feathers ; 
these, before the conclusion of the mourning, were black and W hite ; 
but now, though ended, it is expected that black hats and bonnets 
of velvet will prevail most, with chequered velvets of blue and black, 
rose and black, or with green, and feathers of corresponding colours 
A very pretty black velvet bonnet for the promenade is ornamented 





| ters all nightready to engage ; but, net perceiving any vessel, they | with flowers, either black or coloured, as may be most to the fancy 


next day, about noon, sent a boaton sLore, with Capt. Dover, Mr. 
I'ry, and six men, all armed, to ascertain the cause of the fire, and to 
| see that all was safe. 


‘of the wearer; at present, the hat or bennet to be all black is reckon- 


— most elegant. 


Amongst the newest evening head-dresses we find the preference 


‘« Alexander saw the boat leave the Duke, and pull for the beach. ; given to black velvet in the style of dress-hats ; one of which struck 


| He ran down joyfully to meet his countrymen, and to hear once 
| ore the human voice. He took in his hand a piece of linen tied 

upon a small pole asa flag, which he waved as they drew near, to 
| attract their attention. At length he heard them call to him, inqui- 


.| ring for a good place to land, which he pointed out, and, flying as 
' -| swilt as a deer towards it, arrived first, where he stood ready to re- 
other takes its place. These very protectors became a source of| ceive them as they stepped on shore. 


Iie embraced them by turns; 


} ‘ made | but their joy was too great for utterance, while their astonishment 
him at times melancholy, that, after his death, as there would be no | 


at his uncouth appearance struck them dumb. He had at this time 


: food, his body | his last shirt upon his back; his feet and legs were bare, his thighs 
must be devoured by the very animals which he at present nou-/ and acy | covered with the skins of wild animals. 


His beard, which 
een shaved for four years and four mouths, was of a great 
| length, while a rough goat’s-skin cap coyered his head. 
;edto them as wild as the original owners of the skins which he 
At length he began to converse, and he invited them to his 


had not 


bitsof body, that he could | hut; but itsaccess was so very intricate, that only Captain Fry ac- 
in afew minutes, and, toss- | companied him over the rocks which led to it. 

All the bye- | 
iliar to him. ‘cellent character, telling Captain Rogers that Selkirk had been the 
ecipice with | best man on board the Cinque Ports. Upon this recommendation, 


‘When he came on board the Duke, Dampier gave him an ex- 


| he was immediately engaged on board the Duke. Inthe afternoon 
jthe ships were cleared, the sails bent and taken on shore to be 
mended, and to make tents for the sick mer. Selkirk’s strength 
and vigour were of great service to them. He caught two goats in 
the afternoon. 





Ile appear- | 


They sent along with him their swiftest runners and! 
even with amuse- a bull dog; but these he soon left far behind, and tired out. He 


us as remarkably beautiful; it was of black velvet, trimmed with 
white gauze riband, richly striped with satin. A superb plume “ 
white ostrich feathers was tastefully taught to play over the crow. 
A puffing of white gauze ribbon crossed the brim wanderarat®, i: 
bandeau, from whence depended a long lappet on each side, z 
finished by a rosette of the same gauze riband of which they we a 
composed. ‘The borders of the blond caps are broader and — 
evasee than ever. We particularly recommend the Pysche os 7 , 
evening parties. ‘The morning caps are of very fine lace and threa 
tulle, and are delicately trimmed with pink gauze riband. half 
The most favourable costume for the friendly dinner party at ons 
dress is a gown of lavender grey gros de Naples, with a full rou _ 
of black satin next the hem, among which are detached flounce - 
naments, in scrolls, in two rows, and these are heaped above by . 
double row of united chevrous, in black satin, which also binds a“ 
flounce ornaments. ‘The body is made plain, and the van es 
Marie, finished at the wrists by pointed cuffs, bound with ; on 
satin: frillsof black blond serve as mancherons at the top © 
sleeves. —— 
 Tadion and luxury sometimes have their uses as well as eo ole 
naments ; and, we must say, we never saw this axiom = oe 
cially illustrated than in a new invented robe, which is rete eal 
priately called a “ Chaufferette,” to protect the feet anc - os 
the severity of the weather; it is made of cloth, fits vey a 
waste and flows loosely over the limbs, and at the feet . ne 
compact receptacle lined with fur, by which means the lov : 
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mpletely protected. ‘The wearer bas to loosen only 
two buttons, and it is off. It is certainly the best calculated garment 
ever yet invented for every description of travelling. from the eee! 
carriage to the outside of a coach, asit encircles the feet in fur, an 
is a complete protection from cold or wet. ‘ 
st admired colours are lavender, amber, bright rose, pa 


hemo , 
pink, etereal blue, laurel-leaf, or Christmas green, and scarlet. 
en 


Pavicties. 


In a case of Hammerton and Bushe about a divorce, Sir _ 
Nicholl last week, in adverting to the evidence adduced to estab- 
jish criminality between the parties, seriously observed that “shaking 
hands by persons of different sexes had now become so common, 
that he did not think the establishing the fact that Mrs. sromneriee 
and Mr. Bushe had committed that act, could be taken as any proo 
of criminality.” We never heard such a thing—shaking hands 
crimi.al !—what a deal of criminality must be going on if it is; even 
a gentle squeeze can only be construed into an indiscretion—but a 
shake—a man must have guilt at his fingers’ ends who could make 
such an act wicked» However, SirJohn is the best judge.—John Bull. 


he Liverpool Paper tells us that a Mr. Stuart, a Lieutenant in the 
uty, is of Opinion that he has discovered the solution of the difficult 
problem of the law which governs the proportion ot all circles ; and 
that a correspondence has actually commenced between him and 
the Royal Society on the subject—this may be so, but notwithstand- 
ing his regard for the subject, and the correspondence of the Royal 
Society, we fear this Stuart will prove to be a prelender.—Ib. 

he following article appears in the Standard:—‘‘ The Hope 
. has arrived with ihe mail from Bermuda and Halifax. The 
dates of the former are of the 16th Oct. and of the latter the 2d 
Nov. The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia was expected to arrive at 
Halifax in the George Henry. The magazine had been furnished, and 
was ready for the reception of gunpowder.”” We some time since no- 
ticed the military salutes with which the Indian Bishop was received 
on landing; but if the Standard means what it says, it appears that 
in America, whenever a prelate is expected, it is a matter of eli- 
quette to furnish a whole powder magazine—the only magazine for 
powder belonging to an English Bishop is his wig.— Ib. 

Somebody observed to Mr. Rogers that Mr. Baron Vaughan, al- 
though a man of great talent, owed his gone siren to the bench 
to the personal interest ut his brother, Sir Henry Halford, the able 
and amiable physician—‘‘ Then,” said Rogers, ‘‘ he is indeed a ba- 
ron by prescription.” —Ib. 

It is a positive fact that the iron gates of the Green Park at Picca- 
dilly, which were put upa few years since, and have been recently 
disused, while the large arch was building, have been found too 
small to admit the bonnets in which the ladies of the present day 
choose to encamp themselves.—J0. 

The Lord Mayor gave a grand ball in Guildhall on Wednesday— 
it was crowded to excess, but did not please the citizens, because 
there was no supper—the Hall was stuffed, but not the visitors.—J6. 


A male monkey of the human species, who used to employ him- 
self two hours daily at his toilet, kept his dressing table constantly 
covered with oils, paints, pearl powder &c. A gentleman, who had 
seen this disgusting —: remarked to a lady of bis acquaintance 
—*‘* you see, Madame, he knows all the secrets of the toilet, equal to 
the best of your sex.” “ Not so, Sir.” replied she, * he has yet one 
to learn—the secret of keeping it to himself.” 

Extempore— On seeing a beautiful lady wearing a red rose. 
On its pillow of thorns, let the red rose be thrown, 
In its oe let this pale gem of purity glow ;* 
Tor ‘twill blash to find beauties more fair than its own, 
And turn red, as it blooms on the bosom of snow. J. 
* Offering her a white rose. 

Singular Objection to Taking an Oath.—In an assualt case heard at 
the Stockport Petty Sessions on Thursday, two Irishwwomen were 
brought forward as witnesses for the complainant, who on being ask- 








ed to take an oath. refused. on the ground that they were in eh 


way that all women wish to be who love their lords ! 
When is a baker like a buck?—When he kneads the dough, 
(needs the doe.) 


Why is the Duke of. Northumberland like a man in solitary con- 


finement _—Because he is per se, ( Persy.) 

The late fog in London.—The Bishop of London’s coachman got 
bewildered in the tog going to Fulham, close by the appropriate 
sign for such a night, the * Bell and Horns ;” but as these articles 
appear only pictorially, they were useless. His Lordship's horses | 
were too spirited to proceed, and at the Admiral Keppell, quieter an- | 
imals were'substituted, and his Lordship reached his palace in safety. 











Any Officer omitting to furnish the information required, will | 
cause just doubts to be entertained of bis being alive, or of the au- | 
thenticity of any affidavits which may be received in his name at} 
the Army Pay Office; in such case therefore, the issue of his redu- | 
ced allowance will be suspended, until he shall satisfactorily explain | 
his silence by the transmission of the returns—I am, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, L. Sutivay. 
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Se 


seal BURNS’ ANNIVERSARY. 

Tt is equally honourable to our nature, as it is pleasing to observe, 
lic characters who, in reality, best deserve the esteem 
nd approbation of mankind generally, receive it; and that amid 


| the turmoil of business, and the warfare of public and political opi- 


nion, we forget not the homage due to the memory of the illustrious 
dead, but gladly dedicate portion of retreating time at once tu 
honour and reverence the genius of departed greatness and to 
stimulate and encourage the exertions of living merit. Impressed 
with these hallowed feelings, a large number of gentlemen, agreea- 
bly to previous arrangement, met, on Monday the 26th ult., at the 
house of Samuel Hathaway, in the village of Harsimus, N. J., for 
the purpose of celebrating in.an appropriate manner, the birth-day 
of Burns, the Scottish minstrel, », leas witching strains wher- 
ever they have been heard, have touched a responsive chord in 
almost every bosom ; and which have caused him to be hailed 
by nearly every class of people, and in many a different clime by 
the proudly distinctive appellation of the “ Bard of Nature.” The 
company sat down to a table on which were spread no splendid 
‘“kickshaws o’ pudding or tarts,” bat asimple and unostentatious: 
repast co nding with the characteristic plainness of the “ In- 
spired ploushman,”’ whose worth they had met to commemorate. 
Mr. Charles Martin was unanimoasly called to the chair, and Mr. 
Charles Wilson appointed vice president. "The chairman, in an ay 
propriate address, called the attention of the meeting to the leading 
toast of the evening, and proceeded to give in their proper orde: 
the following regular toasts: 

The memory of Robert Burns, the immortal Laureate of Caledonia—- 
The fearless, honest, an’! honoured supporter of the mind’s nobility . 
[Song—The bard o’ Caledonia sleeps. ] 

Scotland, and the heroes and statesmen who have defended her 
rights.—Her soil is impressed with the footsteps of their glory, and 
her sons enjoy the blessings of their patriotism. [Song—The This- 
tle of Scotia-] 

The United States of America; free, prosperous, and happy.—May 
the principles of the framers of her constitution ever continue fresh 
in the love of her citizens, and their hearts ever be found firm to 
maintain them. [Song— Be hallowed Columbia. } 

The Press; the sun of the moral world—Before whose unobstruct- 
ed beams the lazy mists of Ignorance, the clouds of Superstition, 
and the pestilential air of Tyranny, must eventually evaporate like 
the morning dew. [Song—Woodworth’s ode to printing. } 

The memory of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, and Cowper—Names. 
that will evershed a dazzling brightness in the constellation of Bri- 
tish y. [Seng—Lord Byron’s adieu dy 

e independent Bards of every clime—While they refine and dig- 
nify our nature, may they ascend the flowery steep of Fame amid 
the cheering ~ ea of a grateful and an admiring world. [Song— 
Ye cantie bards. ] 

The Seenes and the Friends of our early days—The enchanting 
beauty of the one, and the artless truth of the ether, will ever be the 
subject of our most delightful reminiscences. [Song—Shou’d auld 
acquaintance be forgot. 

The Rose, the Thisile, and the Shamrock—May reciprocity and love 
be made the strong bond of their union; and may their leaves, and 
their blossoms, ever be an appropriate and a prominent ornament 
in the wreath that encircles the brow of Liberty. [Song—The 
Shamrock, the Rose, and the Thistle. } 

The Arts and Sciences —The pride and the boast of civilization.— 
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The Twickenham coach was upset, as were several carriages at 
Richmond. In Piccadilly several coaches were overturned ; and, 
the Isleworth stage, which leftthe Gloucester Coffee House at eight, | 
reached its destination at half past one in the morning. Several | 
strange accidents happened in London, and one lady, of some fash- 

ion, was so bewildered that she actually walked into a house in| 
South Moultan-street, with a friend of ber husband, believing it to be | 
her own home—the fog was so thick in the front drawing-room that | 
she did not discover her mistake until three hours after her arrival | 
in it.—John Bull. | 

There isa firm ofen-graversin Pall-Mall, who are aptly named | 
for resurrectionists—Moon Boys and Graves ? 

The poachers in Norfolk, travel in barouches, and as a farther | 
proof of tne march of intellect, some persons returning from the | 
lheatre on Wednesday night, offered money to a link-boy, who | 
had lighted them across a puddle—the link-boy in holding out his | 
hand to receive the sixpence, begged the donor to “excuse his glove" | 
——this is a plain positive fact. | 

We read the following bit of sporting intelligence with mingled ! 
surprise and horror. ‘The great partridge match for £1000 between | 
Capt. Ross and the Hon. Col. Anson toek place on Monday, and | 
was drawn at three minutes aftertour, twelve minutes within time, 
but when Col. Anson was dead beat. This is all very well; but the | 
report goes on to say, that afterthe conclusion of the match Capt. 
Ross was quite fresh, and “ offered to shoot any man in the world for } 
the same sum except Mr. Osbaldeston. Mr. Oshaldeston also offered | 
to shaot Col. Anson upon the same terms.” 
interfere, or mischief must unquestionably happen.—Jb. 

If the Duke of Wellington was asked to dot his i.’s (Jetter I,) 
what would be the ancient historian’s name made use of ’—Hero- 
uot-us, 





Tye Army. 


; CIRCULAR. War- Office, Oct. 22. 
Sir,—L have the Secretary at War’s instructions to transmit to | 
every Officer receiving either Reduced or Retired Allowances a} 
Form of the accompanying description, requiring him to assert 
therein full particulars of his Services and situation, and | am accor- 
dingly directed to desire that you will fill up and return to me the 
inclosed form, as far as regards your own case, carefully observing 
‘0 insert the several particulars required in the respective columns. 
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Wisdom spreads them betore us as her choicest banquet, and plea. 
sure unsated, revels at the feast.—May the blessings which flow from 
them be multiplied, and the diffusion become universal. [Recita- 
tion. \e 

Tis Fair—Mau’s richest treasure and Creation’s master-piece. 

‘“« Auld nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes O; 

Her ’prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
And then she made the lasses O.”” 

Scotchmen and Scotehmen's bairns, whether at home or afiel’.—May 
they ay carry aboot in their breasts that distinguishin’ mark o’ their 
a spunk o’ independence. [Song—A man’s a man for a’ 
that. 

A Sas many volunteer toasts were also given, suitable to the oc- 
easion, and a number of original pieces recited and sung, amongst 
which was the following, written by Mr. F. R. Hulbert : 

Air,—Craigie lea. 

The bard o’ Caledonia sleeps, 

Nae mairto wake the warbling lyre, 

And music frae her mansion weeps, 

To list ber melting strains expire. 

Chorus—Qh ! bend frae out thy native skies, 

And sweetly smile npon usa’, 
*Till rapture beaming frae our eyes, 
We feel thou’rt here tho’ far awa’. 


O’er a’ the glens, and burns, and braes, 
ile penta the rushing tide o’ sang ; 
And Sotia’s vales, where beauty strays, 
IIae echo’d wi’ the music lang. 

Oh! bend &c. 


See, beam the raptures on the cheek, 
See, drop the tear o’ briny dew ; 
‘Tis Robin’s pipe the accents speak, 
0’ Ayr o’ Jean and Mary true, 

Oh! bend &c. 


Oh! love, thy pure seraphic fire, 

The peasent bard has sang fu’ true, 

But she that fann’d his sott desire 

ilas fled ayont the weikin blue. 
Oh! bardie loed, be wi’ us here, 
And warm our hearts wi’ kindly glow, 
We light the smile, the cup, the tear, 
Our sang is Burns and friendship now, 


The following song was also given with good effect. 


Air—Logie 0’ Buchan. 
While the harp of old Scotia has charms to the ear, 
While genius departed to memory is dear. 
‘To the merit of Burns fervent homage we'll pay, 
And hail the return of the bard’s nata! day. 


The spirit impassion’d that breathes in his lays, 
Awakens the song in each clime to his praise, 
While the land of his Muse render’d classic for aye, 
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Exults in the fame of her bard’s natal day. 


For hallow’d to Scotia will still be the theme, 
Engrav'd on her heart are his numbers and name, 
And Fame to his laurels as years roll away, 

Still lends a wreath more on ber bard’s natal day. 


Nor e’er shall those Jaurels be blighted by time, 
But bloom through all ages in beauty sublime ; 
Eternity’s self shall not know their decay, 





Nor the glory outlive of the bard's natal day. 
The thanks of the meeting were duly given fo the President and 
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Vice President forthe able manner in which they/discharged their 
respective duties, also to those gentlemen who had favoured the 
company with original effusions. The utmost gocd order and har- 
mony prevailed throughout the evening, and the company saperaias 
ata late bour, all highly, gratified with the pleasing and cheerlul con- 
viviality of the festival. —[ Communicated for the Albion. } 





one ae , 


SUMUIMAry. 


An action at the instance of Murray, the book-cller, against a 
publisher named Limbird, for publishing the Deautics of Byron, in 
which Childe Harold, and other Poems had be. extensively pirat- 
ed, was tried in the Court of King’s Bench on Tresday the Mtb inst. 
The detendant offered to give up that part of the impression Which 
remained unsold, as well as the stereotype plates of the work, pro- 
vided the plamtiff would accept of a verdict for nomina! damages 
with costs. This the plaintiff at once agrecd to, and the verdict 
was taken, with the nominal damages of one shillin,, 


A spirited subscription is now proceeding, in Glasgow under the 
management of the Lord Prevost and other gyntlemen, for the be- 
net of Mr. Henry Bell, the practical ir.trodyeer of steam-beat navi- 
gation, who is old and infirm, and iv distressed circumstances. 

The Custom-bouse returns for te list month show the importation 
of French gloves to have beer. 2,74) dozens. In Nevember, 1827, 


there were 5,714 dozens in. ported ; so thatthe returns show a falling 
fin the import to no less then one-half its amount. 


Domestic.—ilis Majesty ‘1as been pleased, by an Order in Council, 
‘o direct that apensien o¢ £390 per annum be granted to Lady Grey, 


widow of the Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., Commissioner of Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard. 


_ The Freovh Societe de Geographie have given a prize of 12,000 
franes (nearly £500) to M. Auguste Caille, the enterprising travel- 
er who reacaed Timbuctoo. 


An Annual hes just been published, printed ‘intirely in gold let- 
‘ers, and appropriately called “‘ The Golden Lyre.” 


The engraving of the King, from the picture of Sir Lawrence, 
by Wm. Finden, is completed. Sir Thomas Lawrence bas waited 
upon his Majesty with a proof impression. 

Lost Stars.—Among lost stars are noted three in the constellation 
Ilercules, besides others in Cancer, Perseus, Pisces, Orion, and 
oma Berenices. 


Windsor Castle —The corridor is the principal attraction with the 
King, which, from its amazing magnitude and splendid collection 
of specimens of the Fine Arts, has so much engrossed the attention 
of his Majesty, that he has not left the Castle for an airing since his 
arrival on ‘Taesday. "This gallery extends round the south and east 
sides of the quadrangle, and, being 520 feet in length, it formsa fine 
promenade when the weather is unfavourable for out ofdoorexercise. 


To Improve the Light fram Oil Lamps.—If persons who are in the 
habit of burning oil in their families would take the trouble to filter 
it, previous to use, through charcoal, it would be found to burn iv 
hrightaess equal to our best gas. The French uniformly do this, 
apd no ove can doubt the superior brilliancy of their lamps to those 
to those which are to be seen on the dinuer tables o! our country- 
men. 


It is whispered that tbe Earl xf Dudley is to receive the Blue Rib- 
and, vacant by the death of the Earl of Liverpool. 


A Court of Proprietors was held on Wednesday at the India 
“Mouse, when a dividend of 5 1-4 per cent. was declared for the half- 
year ending the 6th of January next. ‘There w* no other business 
of imterest before the Court.—Dec. 21. 


It is said that the Ministers will be prepared, on the opening of the 
Session, to announce to Parliament considerable retrenchments in 
various departments, and it is anticipated as possible, that taxes to 
‘he amount of a million will be reduced. Among the subjects for 
retrenchment, the Militia Staff, and the Half-pay of the Army have 
been mentioned. 


The spirit of Ministerial economy is not confined exclusively to 
the army, but, as we have already stated, pervades every department 
under government with the most unsparing determination. Acting 
upen this principle, Sir John Murray has instituted the strictest inqui- 
ry into the Colonial-oflice ; and much present saving, as weil as fu- 
ture benefit to the public, is likely to result from his reforming inqui- 
sition. 








op 


————— 


‘as Hie pressed the cheék of the horse. “He accordingly commanica- 


tedthe same to the veterinary surgeon to the troop, who teok con- 
siderable pains to examine it, in the hope of discovering the cause, 
when, to his surprise, he extracted a grape-shot, weighing nine oun- 
ces, from the horse’s head, which he received at the batile of Wa- 
terloo, where the wound was immediately dressed, in the usual man- 
ner after the engagement, and was considered only as a sword cut. 


New Sect of Christians.— A correspondent at Grassington, in Cra- 
ven, says that a new sect has sprung up at thatplace, the professors 
of wich style themselves Nazarecn Cariates. The chief tenet of 
this sect, founded by a Mr. Garns, is that all religious assemblies are 


anlawful except they be heldin barns, allegingour lord to have been 
born in one. 


——— 








— ea eet a 
of Wellington, whose mother, the daugiter of the first Lord hen, 
gannon, was bornand bred at Brynknallt, Denbighshire.—Dee, g. 

On Sunday morning, the 16th ult., Maria, the wife of Jotun Finel 
the eldest daughter ot Mr. Jesse Hill, of Wickham-market, black. 
smith, was delivered of a daughler in the presence of kh other 
grandmother and great-grandmother : therefor@, herself ani infant 
child made fire generations, all then present, which agrees with the 
old saying, and rare occurrence, of, “Rise up daughter, and go to 
your daughter, for your daughter's daughter hath got a daughter.” 
Bury Past. 

Impromptu on the late dinner given to Mr. Shie!. 

In turtle soup, or calves’ head rich, 
Your spoon you now may dip, Sir; 











A pack of musical cards have recently been invented for the in- 
struction of young pupils in time ; it displays much ingenuity, and 
promises to be of essential benefit in promoting the attainment of 
that necessary part of musica! education, and most difficult to impress | 
upan youthful minds, 

Love.—It is a pretty soft thing, this same love: an excellent com- 
pany-keeper, full of gentleness and affability: makes man fine and 
to go cleanly ; teacheth them qualities, handsome protestations, and, 
if the ground be not too barren, it bringeth forth rhymes and songs 
full of passion, enough to procure armes, and the hat pulled down: 
yea, it is a very fine thing, the badge of eighteen, and upward, not 
to be disallowed; better spend thy time so than at dice. Lam con- 
tent to call this love, though [ hold loue to be worthy a cement to 
joyne earth to earth; the one part must be celestiall, or else it is not 
loue.—Sir William Cornwallis’s Essaus, ed. 1631. 


A persen who occupied a place of trust in the Navy-ofilce, has ab- 
sconded with a considerable snm of the public money, though his 
conduet. hitherto, had always been unimpeachable. Some weeks 
since, the usual period having arrived when he had his annual leave 
of absence for six weeks, he obtained leave to spend that period in 
the country. ‘The day before he was to start, he contrived to obtain 
possession of checks tothe amount of more than £20,000, drawn 
by Mr. Creswell, the chief cashier, on account of the Navy Com- 
‘missioners, for which he immediately obtained cash, and with which 
he started at once for a sea-port, and embarked for America. His 
having obtained leave of absence lulled any suspicion that might 
otherwise have led tu earlier detection of the fraud; and it was not 
till a late hour on Saturday night week that the fraud was discover- 
ed.—Slandard, Dec. 20. 


Mr. Henry Unwin Addington has arrived in London, trom Frank- 
fort, where he has been residing for some time in a diplomatic cha- 
racter. 


Lord William Bentinck has arrived safe at his Government in 
Calcutta. 


The Colombian bond holders have extracted an answer from 
Messrs. Powles, Illingworth & Co., which, to say the best of it, is 
not very satisfactory—these gentlemen say that they have confident 
hopes, that as far as circumstances will permit, an appropriation of the 
funds will be made for the payment of the bonds, although they 
cannot contemplate an actual remittance until next year—the things 
themselves are at 22 1-4. 

A Spanish Theatre is about to be opened in London, the morality 
of which, will, we hope, be regulated by some competent autho 
rity—the proceeds are to be for the benefit of the runaways from 
their own conntry—the Theatre may be opencd, but we apprehend 
the Spanish will be wanting.—John Bull. 


The Brighton paper tells us that some turkies were stolen from 
Mr. €reland’s house near that watering-place, which is appositely 
for such a robbery called Broil farm. We presume it must be in the 
direction of the Devil's dyke.—Jb. 

The United Service Club, built by Mr. Nash, was opened on 
Monday... For magnificence, blended with simplicity—tor vastness, 
combined with comfort, this splendid building stands unrivalled in 
the metropolis. The stair-case and galleries round it are ciassical, 
tasteful and commodious. ‘The rooms are admirably arranged, and 
the details of kitchens, cellars, baths, and dressing-rooms for the use 
of the members have been attended to with the most scrupulous 
and successfulattention to perfect accommodation. ‘This magnifi- 
cent building has cost only £28,000. 


Ata Michaelmas dinner in one ofthe principal burghs of the North, 
after all the loyal toasts had been drank with tour-times four and 


But were these dainties like your speech, 


They’d never pass your lips, Sir. Exonteysis, 


Lines by G. R. on presenting a copy of the “ Musical Bijou” to 


Miss . 
Birds of a feather, lovely, gentle maid, 
Will flock together, it has oft been gaid ; 
No wonder, then, this ‘* Bijou” comgs to you, 
Since you yourself are also a bijou. 

An Awkward Mistake.—A mistake of rather an awkward descrip. 
tion occurred a few evenings ago to acouple of youthful lovers, re. 
siding not far from Chelmsford. ‘lhe unfortunate swain, it a pears 
had incurred the displeasure of his mistress’s father, who forbade 
him to enter his house, and laid a strict injunction on his daughter 
not to “pass the threshhold” without leave. This she obeyed to the 
very letter, but hit upon an expedient to gratify her lover also, by 


breaking a square of glass in the pantry window, through which 
many 





“ A long, long kiss—a kiss of youth and love,” 

had been given. Three times had the square beeu replaced, anid 
four times had it been broken, when Miss attributing it to the cats, 
her father concealed himself in the place, in order to watch. About 
ten o'clock the lover aporoached, with a “slow and cautions step; 
which the master hearing, put bis face to the aperture, to ascertain 
who was coming at that ‘“‘unhallowed hour,” and the swain mista- 
king it for his “‘ soul’s softest treasure,” saluted him with the “ heart's 
token.” The whiskered face made him start; *‘ By Heavens!” 
thought he, “it is not you—it is somebody else ;” and soon the 
diretal truth flashed upon hii, in the shape of the sturdy farmer and 
an old musket. A parley now ensued, and the mistaken swain 
agreeing to pay the glazier’s bil, he was allowed to depart. 

The Lyrical Poels Moore and Beranger.—The greatest song writers 
of the preseat day are Moore and Beranger; both men of genius, 
but as distinet as the genius of their countries. If Horace be taken 
as a standard of comparison, the Frenchman approaches far nearer 
the antique than the poet of the melodies. Beranger is gay to in- 
toxication; but his gaiety is wholly without sentiment ; dad the ex- 
uberance of his spirits does not prevent him from expressing his 
ideas in the plainest, but at the same time the purest idiomatic lan- 
guage of society, or rather of the people. In the gaiety of Moore 
there is no merriment, and the pleasures he sings bas extremely lit- 
tle of reality about them; the merit of his verses lies in their adap- 
tation to the music, aud tue beauty of their images—sometimes in 
the felicity of an idea, or the delicacy of asentiment. ‘The fault oi 
Moore is lis elaborateness; the great charm of Beranger is his faci 
lity; to write seems as easy to him as to breathe; and one of his 
songs is no more than a smile, or, when he happens to be tender, a 
sigh. ‘The merit is consequently fleeting; we shall never see any 
adequate translation of them—who never expects to see Horace in 
an Loglish dress which is not also a disguise?) Such men as Beran- 
ger avail themselves, by the inspiration of genius, of the felicities o1 
their own language; every line, every phrase, isa piece of exquisii« 
propriety, as peculiar to the language in which they write as the 
ideas are to the writer. We cannot say this of Moures—the oniy un- 
transferable part of his writings is harmony. 

Mrs. Angelica Kauffman, who, by the way, married a footman in 
mistake for a peer, in imitation, we presume, of master Slender who 
married a post-boy, is a name well known in the annals of the Fine 
Arts; itis not, however, equally well known, that she was a finished 
coquette: we extract therefore a superb specimen of her abilities in 
that line :— 

“The reader will probably recollect the manner in which Ange- 
lica Kauffman was imposed upon by a gentieman’s servant, who 





three-times three, and after the civic dignitaries had lauded each 

















Letters from Paris states, thatthe commercial inquiry ordered by 
the French government is p 
peet of a beneficial result. 
this moment seems to be a further reduction of the duties now im- 


posed upon foreign iron; but itis supposed that among the impor-| have ng to me in drinking the health of the gudewife. 


‘ant points for consideration, a more liberal Tariff of duty upon Eng- | 
tish manufactured goods of every description will be submitted tor 
early discussion, 


other in bumpers dedicated to that purpose, a wily councillor pro- 


roceediug rapidly, and with great pros-) posed, in aset speech. ‘“ The health of the lady Mayoress,” which 
The principal subject under discussion at! was, of course, received with thunders of applause. 


‘rose and said, “I’m muckle obliged to you for the compliment you 
When I 
gang hame L'il tell lier o't; and she'll look at my face and say.— 
‘What better am Lo’ that?’ Humph.’’----Dundee Advertiser. 


Several persons have been seen, within these few days, crying 


At a late sitting of the Committee of Trade in Paris it was stated) primroses about the streets—London, Dec. 6. 


‘hat the diminution of the duty of French winesim 
{and had materially increased the exportation of 

and it was likely that much greater quantities of clarets of all des- 
criptions would be sent to England than hitherto. [tis not general- 


rted into Eng. | 
ordeaux wines, | 


| The Election for an Trish Representative Peer terminated on 
| Thursday last, when the numbers were—for Lord Dunally, 57; Vis- 
| count Castleinaine, 31; Mejority 25.----Courier, Dec. 22. 


The provost | 


married her under the name of Count Horn, and the way in whic!i 
| his treachery was discovered, as related in the early part of the pre- 
{sentvolume. Angelica however was universally considered as a 
| coquette, so that we cannot deeply sympathise in her disappoint- 
ment; and as a proof how justly she deserved that chareeter, I sha!l 
give an anecdote which I have often heard Mr. Nollekins relate. 
Wien Angelica was at Rome, previously to her marriage, she wa: 
ridiculously fond of displaying her person, and being admired; for 
which purpose she one evening took her station in one of the most 
conspicuous boxes in the theatre, accompanied by Nathaniel Danoc 
and another artist, both of whom, as well as many others; were des- 
perately enamoured of her. Angelica perhaps, might have reco! 
| fected the remonstrance of Mrs. Peachuw, where she says— 

‘Oh, Polly! you might havetoy’d and kiss’d; 

By keeping men off you keep them on.’ 











ly known that this salutary measure hasbeen met by asimilarone on| — Whilehall, Nov.25 —The King has been pleased to grant unto the 
‘the partof France, as we have taken off much of the duty formerly | Right Hon. William Horace Beckford, Baron Rivers, of Sudeley 


levied on English iton. The consequence of this liberal system is, | Castle, in the county of Gloucester, eldest surviving son and heir of 


(hat both countries are benefitted, and English iron may now be had) Peter Beckfoed, of Stapleton, in the county of Dorset, Esq., de- 
at Bordeaux at less than half the price it used to eost when brought | ceased, his Royal license and authority, that he may henceforth 
from the interior of France, as, independent of other circumstances, | take and use the surnames of Pitt-Rivers, instead of that of Beck- 
ihe expense of carriage only was very great.—Journal du Com-} ford, and use aud subscribe the same betore all titles of honour, and 
merce. . . 
Hops imported from Van Dieman’s Lend are of'so superior a! Beckford ; and that his issne may take and use the surname of Pitt, 
uality asto have sold for Qe # youl | instead of that of Beckford, aud bear the arms of Pitt, quarterly in 
4 a aol Melniie '* tha’ As i Weaver! ua i Aen of the first quarter with those of Beckford, and that such ot his issue 
‘ anc } é€ author o ferly, calle ‘ en » oni vedas mate ’ vai Shemenaie 
Geirstein or the Maiden of the Mist,” in three ". jumes, is announ- y. or eeneeen: to He Prep enepras Coenen, Won SEs TOF 5 he 
. ditieatioh —Scolitch Trerdry Gacetle, “ so | tively become entitled thereto, take and use the surnames of Pitt- 
2ad for publication.—Scotlish Literary oe | Piveee. 
¢ 9 +4 : -e f ali t in) 7 * x . * ° 
There are no tess than 12,900 Savings Banks in fuli operation in| —‘y,¢ remains of Lady Caroline Damer are to be this day interred 


. 1 : P P 
England. in the family yaultat Milton Abbey. 


wusi¢ and peetry are well selected, and the form of its size is well 
adapted for the pocket. 


deo, Sept. 22, upto which time all the scientific objects of the voy- . 
ize had proceeded very satisfactory. The meridian distances had | t9 his Grace’s brother, Lerd George Sackville. 
sen determined between Falmouth and Fanchal, Teneriffe, St An-’ motber was daughter of the first Duke of Dorset. 
‘onio, St. Peul’s Rock near the Equator, the island of Fernando No- ; 
rouha, and between the latter and Cape Frion, Rid de Janeiro, St. | 
‘atherine’s, and Monte Video, at whiel: latter place asatisfactory set 
if pendulumexperiments were completed. The Chanticleer was 
xpected (o sail about the beginning ot Octover towards the south, | we know nothing.— York Courant. 
in the further prosecution of the objects of the voya . 





ge- 
of the first troop of Life Guards observed, in cleaning his horse, that | vault in London. 


the animal seemed particularly fond of having his face and head con- | first Lord Southampton, and was married in the year 1795. 


| bear the arms of Pitt. quarterly in the first quarter with those of 


New Sect.—A license was on Wednesday applied for at the Regis-} not worse. 
try Oflice, Chester, and granted, for a house in Stockport, asa plaee | When Ereturned i found a new priest in the paris 
of worship for a new sect of people there, lately sprung up, who de- | be aremarkably sensible, well-ihformed man, and a periect gentle 
nominate themselves Gomerian Druids! but of their peculiar tenets man: [found also he was trom Seotland, and educated in a Scotch 


: ; : She \traordinary man to introduce inte #l country village. 
diayelly rubbed, in doing which he discovered something moveable ' was also closely conuected by marriage with the family of the Duke 


, However while she was standing between her two beaux, and find 
ling an armof each most lovingly embracing her waist, sbe contri 
| ved, whilst her arms were folded before her on the front of the box 
}over which she was leaning, to squeeze the hand of both, so that 
each lover concluded himself beyond all doubt the man of hei 
choice.”’’—Nollekin’s Memoire. 
Anecdole of the Duke of Wellington.—{ From Col. Veseys’s speech 
at the County Dublin Branswick Mecting.]—I think we have n 
great occasion to be alarmed while we have such a decided, illu 
trious, straightforward, noble fellow as the Duke of Wellington 4° 
| the head of the government of this country. [Great appleuse.} Ne. 
| my friends, while we have him we have no reason to fear. [Crie 
tof *No.,’} You will see the Duke of Wellington, in the end 
| bringing up his correct lives, and forming his squares which bi- 


, ; xopesbip, with bis artillery and sharp-shooters, never will penetrate 
Her Ladyship has devised the | po} ) y: i P 
The “ Sylph, or Pocket Melodist,” is one of those very tasteful) whole of her estates in Ireland (upwards of 20,0001. a year) to her 
innuals that will inalmest every society be a welcome present. The | relation, the Earl of Portarlington:; the mansion and estates of Mil- 
ton Abbey to his Lordship’s brother, the Hon. William Henry Daw- 
son. who is to take the name of Damer; and the estates at Came to 
Scientific V, ae call shave } dived f, , -y, his brother, the LIon. George Li aws Some time since i ‘ . : ° + a 
Prtsecigd pn Voyages. Letters have een received fram Capt. Henry | Americ: i ha - n fa s poe Dawteee, t orc! 3 i _~ 11 | Was in some degree connected with myself, and which will show 
Foster, commanding his Majesty's brig Chanticleer, dated Monte Vi- | America] who is vs take the name of Damer; L ‘ile rester House, you not only his decisien, but his great correctness in that decisior 
in town, is given tothe Di set; 2 villaé Thiswick | ay |. ’ pbc 7 ae row » om 
3 given tothe Duke of Dorset; and the v at ( hiswick | ‘The circumstance occurred when he was Sie Arthur Wellesley, anc 
Her Ladyship’s | 


[Great cheering.} Trust me, he will bring us intusafe winter quar 
‘ters, aud bring peace, quietness, and happiness, to this country ot 
last, as he didto Europe, at Waterloo. ‘This is my opinion of the 
| Duke of Wellington [(Cheers.] Gentlemen, if you will give m« 
| leave, I will relate an anecdote of the Duke of Wellington, which | 


‘h 


hief Secretary of State here. You may recollect the times; they 
| were just as doubtful as the present times, if the present times are 
I happened to be away from my place a short time 

1; Dfound him ty 


| college in Germany, Ele had lately come from the continent, spoke: 


“ . eal The remains of the late Viscountess Dungannon passed through | every language, preached loyalty to the people, attachment to the 
A singalar circumstance took place at Knightbridge barracks. One | Shrewsberry on Monday, on their way for interment in the family | 


Ller Ladyship was the eldest daughter of Charles. 


constitution, and was in every respect as loyal a subject as his 
| Majesty could wish. At the same time this was mage fe ex 
1a my 


ee . +: ‘ 7 > on ta! ip 
suspicions of him. I wentto Sir ur Wellesley, and told hiny 
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what Pthought of him. “Every thing ‘struck him in the’same point 
of view. “ Send this priest to me,” said he, and he appointed a day 
for an interview with him. When the time came I took this gen- 
tleman in my gig, to the great astonishment, I mast tell you, of all 
the village, brought him to the Castle, and left him with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. In two or three days my friend, the priest, was gone; 
nobody could say where he was, or what had became of him. No- 
thing more was heard of bim for some time, till at last my friend 
was discovered at the head of the Spanish army in Denmark, em- 
barking with General Romano. Now, if Sir Arthur could with such 
certainty discover the trae character of a Scotch priest, he will with 
equal sharpness discover that of an Halian one. L mention the 
anecdote merely to show the decision of the Duke of Wellington. 
—>—_ 
By the late Arrvials. 
‘THE DUKE O# WELLINGTON’S LETTER. | 

The Dublin Evening Post of the 23d of December contains the 
following letier addressed to Dr. Curtis, the Catholic Primate oi 
Ireland:— ‘ London, Lee. 11, 1828. 

« My Dear Sir:—L have reeeived your letter of the 4th inst., and 
I assure you {hat you do me justice in believing that Iam sincerely 


anxious to Witvess the settlement of the Romau Catiolic Question, | 


which, by benefiting the state, would conlera benefit on every jindi- 
vidual belonging to it. But Leonfess I see no prospect of such a set- 


sion of it. that it isimpossible to prevail upon men to Consider it dis- 
passionate y. j 

“If we could bury it in oblivion for a short time and employ that 
time dilligently in the consideration of its difficulties on all sides, 
(for they are very great) I should not despair of sec.ng a satisfactory 
remedy. Believe me, my dear Sir, ever your mos iaithful humble 
servant. WELLINGTON,” 

Important Commercial Enactment.—The Liverpool Mercury says: 

« By the 9th Geo. IV. Cap. 14, which comes into operation on 
Thursday next, the first of January, itis provided that no endorse- 
ment, or memorandum of any payment, written or made after the 
{ime appointed for that act to take effect, upon any promisory note, 
bill of exchange, or other writing, on behalf of the party, to whom 
such payment shall be made, shall be deemed suflicient proof of such 
payment, soas to take the same out of the operation of the Statute 
of Limitacions.”’ 

The Melville 74, is deteined in Plymouth by command of Govern- 
ment, until further orders, and it is conjectured that Capt. Hil! will 
be instructed to make a denionstratiog with this ship off ‘Tangiers, 
with a view to briag the refractory chief of that place to a sense of 
propriety The Melville has 200 troops on hoard. 

The Brazilian Ambassador had sent a note to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, to say that the island of Terceira being de facto in the i.ands 
of the Queen of Portuga!, he intended to send there the Portuguese 
Refugees, who were then at Plymouth. 

Accounts from Terceiia to Dec. 7th, state that the young Queen 
had been proclaimed by all the authorities of the island—and that 
the island was abie to sustain a rigorous siege for a year at least. 

Terceira, Dec. 6.—Au embargo was laid on all foreign shipping in 
this port on the 22th ult., and was taken off yesterday. 

The sentence of the Rev. Mr. Peter Fenn, convicted of forgery, 
has been commuted to transportation for lite. 

Obituary.—On the ]8th Dec. at the residence of his son Dr. Wm. 
Vraser, Darien, Georgia, Mr. James Fraser aged 69 years, formerly 
of Greenock, Scotland. Mr. F. wasaman of mild and obliging 
disposition, of great goodness of heart, and of sterting integrity. 


LF Exchange at New York on London 8 1-2 per cent 


TER ALBION. 


__NEW_YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1529, 














The arrivals from Europe during the week have furnished us with 
London papers to the 25th, and Paris to the 24th of December. 

The intelligence from the seat of war is, as usual, contradictory ; 
but, after a careful examination of all the different accounts, it 
appears that that portion of the Russian army which fell back 
{rom before Silistria is passing over to the left bank of the Danube, 
and taking its winter quarters in Wallachia and Moldavia—that the 
army under Prince Eugene of Wirtemburg remains unmolested in 
the vicinity of Varna—and that the Turks do not appear to be act- 
ing upon the plan of offensive operations, which it was so loudly 
proclaimed they were about to put in force against their opponents. 
{tis affirmed, moreover, that the Russians will continue to occupy 
same of the towns inthe northern angle of Bulgaria during the 
Winter, but it is not exactly apparent where or to what extent this 
occupation will take place. Weshould imagine, however, that the 
exhausted state of the country, as well as the shattered state of the 
Russian battalions, will render it expedient for the whole of the 
latter to cross the Danube, with the exception of such a portion as 
may be necessary to hold the fortified places conquered in the 
early part of the campaign. As these facts are only confirmatory 
of our previons advices, and accord with the admissions in the last 
Russian Bulletin, we do not feel it requisite to copy any of the 
accounts above adveried tu. 

Some movement is about to take place with the French army in 
the Morea—one account states that Gen. Maison has been ordered 
to proceed to Candia, to clear that island of the Turks, who are 
represented to be committing great outrages on the unfortunate in- 
habitants ; while others affirm that the General is about to pro- 
ceed to Algiers, where he is to be reinforced to the extent of 55,000 
én, for the purpose of reducing the refractory Dey to obedience. 
Other accounts say, and with more probability, that the bulk of the 
army will return to France, leaving only a few thousand men to 
‘arrison the fortresses, 








will be undertaken in Greece, and that the intervention of the 
powers associated under the treaty of the Gth of July, will for the 
present be confined to the Morea. — 

There is nothing of moment, that is autheatic. from Portugal: nor 
4stothe state of matters at Tangier. The blockading squadron 
before the latter place is to be reinforced with a Jine of battle ship. 

The most important piece of English domestic intelligence is 
the Duke of Wellington's letter to the Catholic Primate of Ireland, 
Which letter we have given place to above. This document 
clearly proves that it was the intention of the Geyernwentto bring 
forward some measure for the relief of the Catholics, and that 
this intention has been defeated by the violence of party feeling, 
which, as the Duke observes, ! 
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nas how risen to such a height that said College, to any degree in Divinity, shall make such and the 














seems absolutely impbssible. / It.is not, perhaps, of much utility t 

say who have been chiefly. to. blame in the ,matter., The Catholics 
say thatthe Brunswick Clubs have beea the immediate instruments 
of alarming the people of England. It may be so, but it should be 
recollected that the Clare election—that injiidicious and unnecessary 
piece of ingratitude towards the Fitzgeralds, the constant and faith- 


ful friends of the Catholic cause—gave rise to the Brunswick Clubs. | 


It cannot be forgotten either, that the leaders of the Catholic As- 
sociation have reprobated every idea of settlement and accom- 
modation; that they have demanded unconditional terms, and 
have even coupled extraneous matter with their claims, But it 
is useless to recriminate; itis wiser, perhaps, to wait, and sce when 
the matter is brougtt before Parliament by Sir Francis Burdett 
and others, agreeably to the annual custom, whether this great ques- 
tion has lost ground to the extent that is apprehended. 
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a Calm and dispassionate discussion of the difiiealties of the sangeet] 
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LS 
‘declarations and subscriptions, and take such and the seme 
ths as are required of persons admitted to any degree of Divini- 
ty in our University of Oxford.’, By this provision no one is exclu- 
ded from the benefits of a Collegiate education here, in conse- 
quence of his religious tenets. 'The Dissenter is entitled to the same 
privileges as the Churchman, is equally entitled to the like benefits 
of education, and may a§p.re to the same Academical honours and 
degrees, Divinity ouly excepted, without being subjected to any 
test whatever!” 

Tt remains for us to remark, that it is to the patronage, and munifi- 
cent donation of the King, aided by tie representations and imme- 
diate exertions of Sir Howard Douglas, that this College owes ils 
existence; and we hail the consummation of the event as one 
fraught, witheinestimable benefits to the rising generation and to the 
Province at large . 

The Hon. 'Prvorny Pickertna, the compatriot of WASITING- 
TON, died at Salem on the 30th ult., in the &4th year of his age. 


The Neu 














York Statesman and National Advocate have formed a 


The new Governor of Upper Canada, Sir John Colborne, we | junction, under the title of New York Morning Herald. It isa very 


perceive, steadily resists all the applications made on the part of {handsome paper in appearance, and'Geingeunder the joint editor- 
tlement. Party has been mixed up with the consideration of the | the friends of Collins, now in confinement for a libel, to release | ship of Mr, Carter and Mr. Conant, the respective eouductors of 
Question to such a degree, and such violence pervades every discus- | him from the penalties of his sentence. Even the House of As- ‘the two original journals, it is fair to presume that the interests and 


i sembly has been unsuccessful, his Excellency adhering to his first 
‘view of the case—namely, that much as he valued the liberty of 
ithe press, he had much higher veneration for the decision of the 
Judges of the Jand and a trial by Jury to interfere with the verdict 
under which Collins is suffering, particularly, as he could not upon 
examination discover any circumstances in mitigation -of the of- 
Without pretending to give any opinion upon the merits 


| 


| fence, 


and resolution displayed by Sir John Colborne, argues that his 
opinion in this matter is conscientiously formed; and therefore that 
it would be, to say the least, bad taste, not to say ungenerous, to 
push the bnsiness further. The offence for which Collins was 
tried and convicted, as well as the trial and oonviction itself, took 
place previously to his Excellency’s arrival in the Coleny, and 
grew out of transactions in which the feelings of Sir John do in no 
Way participate. Keeping this in view, and giving him full credit 
—which no one we believe is unwilling to do—for the sincerity 
of bis earnest professions forthe general good, he must be regarded 
in the light af an impartial person; why then continue to persecute 
him with applications ? Why urge him to do what he has told us he 
cannot do without a sacrifice.of feeling and honest principle? The 
Governor is of course the best judge of his own sentiments, and being 
in the exercise of those sentiments, it seems improper to seek to 
turn him aside from what he conceives to be the line of his duty. 
Surely the people of Upper Canada do not desire their Governor 
to perform an act, which he conscientiously believes to be Icgally 
and politically wrong. 


KING’S COLLEGE, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The particulars of the interesting and imposing ceremony of the 
Inauguration of Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. as Chancellor of the new 
University, have reached us through New Brunswick papers; and 
we regret that their great length (not too long for the importance 
and interest of the subject certainly,) precludes us from -copying 
them. The Inauguration took place with appropriate form in the 
hall of the College just erected, on the Ist of January last. By 








Nova Scotia shall be the Visitor; Sir Howard Douglas the first 
Ciaxcector, and his successors to be the Lieutenant Governors of 
the province; the Rey. George Best, Archdeacon of the province, 
to be the first Parsuwwxent, and to be succeeded in like manner. The 
Chancellor, by virtue of his office, and in conformity to the pro- 
visions of the Charter, nominated the following eminent individu- 
als as the first Councu. of the College:—the Hon, the Chief Jus- 
tice ; the Hon. Judge Chipman; the Hon. Judge Botsford; Charles 
Simonds, Esq., Speaker of the House of Assembly; Charles Jeffrey 
Peters, Esq., Attorney General; Robert Parker, Esq. Solicitor Ge- 
neral; William Franklin Odell, Esq., Secretary of the Province. 

The following passages from the accouat before us, we insert 
more with a view of exhibiting the solemn and imposing nature 
of the ceremony, than as presenting any idea of the general details 
of the transaction 


| 


of the question, we must be allowed to observe, that the firmness } 


feelings of the patrons of both papers will be duly represented in 
the new ptblication. We cheerfully add our wishes fo those al 
ready expressed by our contemporaries for its success. 





The Park Theatre has been closed during the week, except on 
Miss Wright’s nights, in consequence of the illness of Miss Rock, 
who is now theonly star we have. Weare happy to hear that she 
will be well enough to make her re-appearanee on Monday, in the 
delightful opera of Clari. 

Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin are daily expected from Boston. 

Mr. Hackett has taken the Chatham Garden Theatre for the pur- 
pose of converting it into an English Opera House upon the plan of 
that in London—to be open during ihe summer season, and Co- 
medy, Opera and Farce only to be performed. Presentiment, we 
know, is somewhat adverse to the Chatham Theatre, but Mr. 
Hackett. is.aa excellent person to undertake the direction of 
such an establishment; besides, the house is obtained upon 
such good terms that the rent of the Garden and the Bars will 
almos. meet the demands of the lease. We make these remarks 
with a view of removing that undefinable despair which is api to 
effect the public mind against untfor.anate establishments, and which 
in itself is often fatal to any new efforis. We ourselves being fully 


| persuaded that Mr. Hackett’s plan, under judicious management, will 


be successful. 





HAVRE PACKETS. 
We have been requested to insert the foltowing letter and have 


great pleasure in complying with the request. 
Harre, 29th December, 1628. 
Capt. R. J. Macy, 


Dear Sir,—Letiers of commendation from passengers to the mac- 
ters of our packet ships have of late become trite in America. 

The undersigned cannot, however, place their fect in safety on 
the shores of France, without expressions ef gratitnde, first to a 
gracious Providence for its protecting eare, and next to yourself for 
the bolduess and skill exereised by youim the preservation of their 
lives, and of the noble ship Sully, during ber late stormy and fright- 
ful flight across the Atlantic. 

While thus thankiug you for the faithful performance of your 
more important trusts, you will permit us to notice the very abun- 
dant supplies of the ship; your hospitality to those in health, and 
your kindness and humanity to the sick—no wish of either was left 











“Tbe spacious hall of this noble edifice having been previously fit- 
ted up in a manner appropriate to the occasion, was soon after the 
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| who had assembled to witness the ceremony. ; 
“The Bev. James Summerville, L.L.D., accompanied by the Rev. 


ungratified., In our after “ voyage of life,” wherever our“ courses’ 
| may meet—either on the sea or on the tand—we' shall “ hail” with 


the terms of the Royal Charter, it is declared that the Bishop of | pleasing recollections of you asa skilful sailor, and as an esteemed 


gentleman and friend. 

Wishing you healih, the prosperity you deserve, and a safe return 
to your family and country, we remain your obliged and faithful ser- 
vants. S. 8. Howland and Lady Fras. Olmstead and Lady 

A. L. Montant, Pte. Girault Durvivier, 
S. R. Warrington, J.C. Greene, 
Th. Cornubois. 





Passengers in the ship London, from yi aon Weather 
stone, of the Royal Engineer Department, Quebec ; J. Watson, P. 
S. Butler. 


NOTICE.—A gentleman, a native of Seotland, who has had 
some years’ experience in London and this country, in the editing 
and general management of netvspapers, would ~ ome to under- 
take the charge of a journal in Canada, Nova Scotia, or the Wes! 
Indies. Ample testimonials of character and ability will be given. 
Letters, post paid, addressed to R. H. W. at the Albion Office, wil! 
be immediately attended to. 

















; i. WILMER, General Bookseller, and Newspaper Agont, 25 Lord strect 
a Liverpool, proposes to publish weekly.a list of a!l new works issned, an@ 





appointed time, filled by the numerous and respectable individuals | other Unerary information by the English press every week, and forward the same 


vy the New York packet ships, which leave Liverpoo! on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th 


| of each month. Booksellers aud publishers in the United States, who may wish to 
| obtain the list, which will be sent gratis, are requested to apply to him through his 


| Abram Wood, A.M. ihe Rev. George M’Cawley, A.M. andthe Rev. | Agent, Mr. W. A. Colman, Park Place House, New York, who will receive any 
| George Cowell, ‘A. M.—followed by the students of the College, | order for him, und furnishes every information requisite. All communications to 


‘allin theit appropriate robes, first.entered the Hall and passed over | Mr. W- A. Colman, must be post paid. 


(Jan. 31. 





| tothedeft hand side of the Chancellor's Chair. The members of ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrr. Gantelohas removed her Corset Warchoure 


| the House of Assembly soon after followed, and seated themselves 
on the left hand side. Next came the members of his Majesty’s 
| Council who took their seats on the left hand side. The ladies were 
| accommodated with seats near the Chancellor’s Chair. 

| “Vhecase containing the Royal Charter being placed opon the ta- 
| Lle in front of the Chancellor's Chair, and all things in readiness 31 
| his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, attended by his suite, was 

‘ushered in at the lower end of the hall, andafter a pause of a few 





} oo : H » . “wv © 
|and to the differant branches of the Legislature, his Excellency pas- | 


intended for the Chancellor. , 

“ Every eye was anxiously bent upon that illustrious person who 
| was now about to confirm to the rising and valuable Colony of New 
| Brunswick, the possession of a lasting monument of the paternal 

regard and beneficence of the most enlightened monarch of the age ; 
ofa sovereign truly worthy of the affectionate loyalty of his sub- 
| jects; of a prince, whose diadem is adorned withthe most costly, 
| durable and precious gems—the heart felt love and veneration of a 
free and enlightened people. 
| ‘There is in the College Charter a very important provision: The 
| provision is this:—‘ And we do furtber will, ordain and appoint, 

that no religious test or qualification, shall be required of, or ap- 
pointed for any persons admitted or matriculated as scholars within 
our said College, or of persons admitted to any degree in any art 
| or faculty therein, save only that all persons admitted within our 


{ 








seconds, during which his Excellency bowed to the assembled body, | mitting. 


‘thumb, 


tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broaaway, u few 
doors below St. Paul'’sChurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. C.utelo has 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and has 
no doubt by ber attcutior and punctuality to give satisfaction. (Oct 18. 

OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 

ker master,and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pijot, willrun regu 

larly between this port ond Halifax the ensuing season. They ate first rate, fast 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, and will alwayssail on the day appointed, wind and weather per- 
JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 India-st. ortoT hos. Tremont. 
Boston, March 19, 1828. 








It seems clear, that at present nothing more | cod onwards, and seated himself in a Chair placed by the side of that | SP OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfeld still conunues his 


business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 

made dresses for boys of any age ofthe latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assor nent 
ofready made linen, cravats,stiffners, gloves, suspenders, clastic belts, &c. onthe 
most reasonableterms. 

Mourning dresses for boys furnished atthe shortest notice without the delay ordi 
nari'y attendant npon occasioas of family afflictions. 

N. B. Gentlemen’sclothing made to order at the shortestnotice. [Oct. 18. 





+ EW York Consolidated Lottery, No. 1 for 1822—To be drawn on Wednes- 
N day, Feb. 11,1829. Highest prize $20,000. The Scheme contains $20,000 
$5,000, $3.760, 2 of 31000, 5 of $500, 5 of $100, 5 of $300, &c—Amountineg 
to near $98,000. ‘Tobe distributed in ove day. Whole Tickets $10,—Shares 
in proportion. Apply athe “Mint,” or address SYLVBSTERS’, 

Jan. 31.} 130 Broadway 


TEW INVENTION.—For<aicat the Artists’ Repository, 66 Chesnut street, 
RN the Patent Pen Maker, a simple pocket instrument that shuts up in the hav- 
dle of a two bladed penknife, and whieh makesa cood pen at one pressure of the 
(Jan. 10.) WM. SIMPSON, 66 Chesaut sireet. 



























| THE MAID OF LLANGOLLEN. 
. A Ballad, Suag by Mr. Pearman.—Composed by Jas. Clarke. —With Accompaniments for the Piano Forte. 


i ; i nl 
{ARRANGED FOR THE ALBION BY P. K. MORAN. ] 
i) 





Tho low - ly mylot  andtho’ poor_ my estate, i see without envy the wealthy and great, Con - ten - - ted and proud a poor 


o--— 





we 





- herd to be, Whilethe Maid of Lian-gollen smiles sweet - - ly on me, Whilethe Maid of Llangollen smiles sweet - ly on me. 
) aan 
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My way o’er the mountain I cheerfully take, 

At morn when the song birds their melody wake, 
And at evel return witha heart full of glee, 

For the Maid of Llangollen smiles sweetly on me, 
For the Maid of Liangotlen smiles sweetly on me. 


Glenarvon’s rich Lord passes scorntully by, 

But weulth can ne’er make him so happy as I, — 
And prouder than even the proudest I'll be, 

While the Maid of Llangollen smiles sweetly on me, 

While the Maid of Llangollen smiles sweetly on me. 












































— — a _—— — a A een a me 
Here freedom dwells without a fear— intruded upon by the rude interrogations of any such men as they 

Coy to the world, she loves the wild: were. The production of a search warrant, however soon silenced 

Whoever brings a fetter here, all opposition, and the governess was introduced. She was fair as the 


To chain the desert’s fiery chiid ? morning, lovely in appearance as a summer’s evening, and bashfu! 
What thoagh the Frank may name with scorn as a nun—but, alas! she was the suspected thief. Protestations oi 








POBIERY. 
TO-MORROW—sy James KENNY, E59. 
To- morrow, to-morrow, 
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We pay what we borrow, 
‘To-morrow’s to-day’s easy pillow ; 
To-day is the era 
Of dream and chimera, 
Sweet folly and dear peccadille. 


To-worrow we'll work 
Like Tartar or Turk, 
To-day we are fellows of mettle, 
ey! give me good wine,— 
"Tis your birth-day or mine ; 
So drink and to-morrow we'll settle. 


That dear hazard-box, 
Hear its musical knocks, 
Inviting ourrouleaus so clever ; 
Come, seven’s the main, 
We'll try once again, 
And to-morrow renounce it forever. 


ome 
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: innocence, symtoms of fainting, &c. ensued; but she was ordered 
aoe barren lime, ene saeien of. see! to open her ifanks, to expose er drawers, and to disclose her long- 

Ob dy our +p aeren his father’s land ! hidden secrets to this man of brief authority. 

» ee ee, een : . To conclude, in one of those trunks was tound not only the lost 
watch, but also many other watches, several purses, &c. the produc- 
tion of many a midnight ramble, which a horrible propensity had 
prompted, and which had been taken when the respectable family, 
with whom she then was, were gone to peaceful repose. 

The detection caused great distress to all around the thief. She 
‘acknowledged that she had always held prostitution in the utmost 
‘abhorence ; but that she had a strong propensity to steal, and had 
picked many a pocket whilst forming engagements of second inter- 
views which she never meant to confirm, In ~ midst of “a ca- 
. reer she trusted for escape to the respectability of her situation, being 

FEMALE PICKPOCKET. above suspicion; and ie Decavenr onal only be attributed to the 
_ From the York Herald. eredulity of her accuser. The whole affair, however was made up. 
A very remarkable instance of the depravity of the human heart, tq save the feelings of the family —she was dischargad from their em- 


,and of the power of reed omg even in defiance of the refine- pioyment ; and we tell the story as a warning to commercial gentle- 
ment of education, is saidto have lately been evieaced in a great 





It is not sands that form a waste, 
Nor laughing fields « happy clime ;— 
The spot, the most by Freedom graced, 
Is wherea man feels the most sublime ! 


' 


“ Away, away, my barb and I,” 
As free as wave as fleet as wind, 
We sweep the sands of Araby, 
And leave a world of slaves behind! 
——<p—. 
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f : i 7 : men, and to the pubiie at large. ! 
Plow: oth shen b mane, ‘commercial and manufacturing town of a neighbouring county, mame : : ee A 
And cries—‘For your sulks and your sorrow whore, this. paper ie ontensively cironiniad. Tae occatremee hae; NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. y 
y I promised, I know y ’ formod the subject of general conversation, and has excited great Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from Days of sailing from t 
A doucenr long a A interest amongst the social parties of thiscity; but we deem it he ye Fan Te i Ser? ee ae 5 

as ivi - No.!. Charlemagne, obinson, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. Mar.20,July £0, Nov.20 

But be sure you shall have it to-morrow.” dent, at present, to forbear giving the name of the town, or the ad 2 ae rye be he aul eB gre) Dec aie rar yc bg 
Fair tncitles, be , dress of the parties. ‘The circumstances are as follow :— a Old Line—Havre, BiL-Keeo,| “ 20, «30, © 99, 19! 19" Wo I 
eae ae A commercial gentleman having, in the course of one of his jour-|" "9° prance, Funk, (Mar. 1,July 1.Nov.1 "20 "30 ”& K 

a Aree neys, arrived at the towa alluded to, was out trom his inn later than/Old Line—HenrilV.. 1. B. Pell,| “ 10, «10, * 10 May 1 Se) tL Jun.! B 

= ver . +00 — or Harry : is usual with the virtuous part of that useful fraternity. tis not for Ly oy erg Hawhing, |, ‘* it bet * 2 * 1 ie fe ° « 
We'll ebvine 7 oe us to inquire why a gentleman should be out at an unseasonable| 7 ine Sully, Red.-Mucy, eg A Er PG it : 
And e'll indulge in a kiss, ‘ m hour, or to doubt the fact that good company, or a genteel associate,/"" 9 “paw .Bonaffe, Hathaway, “ £0, “ 20, 20 "10 "10 "30 i 
nd to-morrow, my darling, we'll marry. must always, in such cases, form the power of attraction. Gentili- O1d1.inc—Francois let W.Skiddy May 1Sept.1,Jon.1 "20" 20)” 2 i 
My friend Mr. Price ty, however, in some seasons. and situations, is more calculated to| Pedr 0 ‘Butman, | “* 10, “ - " = July > re. 9 a 
Has writ to me twice, excite suspicion than to command respect; and such was the C08 Otro in tht Coblote centum tavre” ene bondhdd andl Yerty dollare, incie- 

And I haven't yet answered his letter; ito the detail of which we are hastening. Our hero, during a saunter! 1:19 peds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. I 
It’s really a shame, ‘in one of the principal streets, was met by a lady whose genteel ap-| Old Line.—Owners,Francis Depau,63Wathingtonstreet, New York. Agent A 
Bat my headach’s to blame : | pearance roused his curiosity and commanded his admiration. Thatjat Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 7 we sell essen a pe peer il A 

To-morrow,iperhaps, ’twill be better. she was not a courleran was evident to him; but yet she hesitated asi ect Titre ag Quesuel,Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Huisgerar’ & Co. : 

, she passed him, and appeared to be in quest of an unknown friend.|° ine bee bebe. rat fin 9 maa Pas Som es ee P 
T’m sorry to say, He stopped versati d: b ici the | BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
: pped—conversation ensued; but suspicious as the hour anc fae Y Sis D iting from \ 
I promised, to-day, the circumstan ight h irtue was not to be doubted Ships. Masters., Duy: of sailing from ays uf sailing fr d 
To dine with tin the B l eee ee) ee eens wee ‘ace “ris Boston. Liverpool. a 0 
2 ‘She wa My aun <4 orougli. nor could her superior deportment and education be disguised. She} Boston, Mackay,'Jav. 1, May J, Sept.1, Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 7 
he’ stew like the duce, was in apparent haste, but, engaged to meet him again the following! Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, July 20, = + 
4 ead II write an excuse, evening. The first interview was consequenily short, but delightful, y ale Sacer aged 1, Ate. \, Doe. 1/Mey 20, — rh ie, 4 8 

And she'll get it quite early (o-morrow-~ ‘for the commercial gentleman already began to dream of having saris. fre Le a mt. (Oe A Be eis as rt 
My house above stairs, igained the heart of an Aeiress—and ashe anticipated a commission pepruary, March ,July and August,and at such other times us they may be Fc- M 
Is so out of repairs, in the army or acure of souls as the final result of this romaatic ad-|quired. . year ; nd haves ae r 

, : | p : : ‘ j F i j ig, wines,ands of ev 

The,rain on the roof dribbles through it; venture, he nowand then felt it exceedingly irksome that he should) Passage in the paar agers ed ee By a ——— c 
Which nuisance aquatic ever have had to associate with fravellers, whose lives are ignobly Agents—Geo. G-Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley ( E 
Is rotting my attic, spent in procuring paltry orders in trade, and whose only object is| ffumbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. Fe A 

To-morrow I'll have them to do it. — vey Pd sym teed vob + pont pg 3 ea ~~NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. : Ss 

i n the midst of this diversified reverie, one hero, prompte +e served Ships. Masters. , Days of sailing from Days of sailing Jr? 

my tooth pains meso, jriosity. and influenced by caution, turned and fullowed at a distance af | Bow York. } Liverpou'- ie A 
Toa der determine to go L ithe fair lady who had exhibited so mach condescension and partiality No.1. New York, wo jsens 6, May 1, Soe wow. — “ot, N 

Rete to let him remove it ; towardshim. His object wasto convince himself of the factthat] $-¥ork, We katt lage ae & te later. P duly 21.Now. | 8 

Acdte weather's so queer, she was no common persenage. He soon saw her ascend alofty, 9° win. Byrnes, |Huckstaf,| “ 24, “ os « a4) «8 8, ¥s r 
cae Mig want hear, on flight of steps which formed the entrance to a stately mansion. She} 4. wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June i, Oct. 1,| . 16, ** 16. ve 94" 
7 ge in the moon may improve it. did not knock at the door; but, withthe authority of its owner, she! 4.@eo. Canning, |Allyn, | “ 8, * é, A Peat Sin we ee. +g 
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